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Introducing  an  approach  to  outsourcing 
that  isn't  merely  collaborative,  it's  synergistic. 
Beginning  with  a  deep  appreciation  for 
every  client's  unique  strategy,  Accenture  draws 
on  process  experience  gained  from  more 
than  650  outsourcing  engagements  in  more  than 
100  countries.  Result?  Processes  become  more 
efficient  and  productive.  And  that  can  help 
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■  NEWS 

6  The  official  who  oversaw  a  federal 

cybersecurity  review  says  the 
White  House  should  lead  public- 
and  private-sector  initiatives.  |  Mi¬ 
crosoft  says  users  will  see  UAC 
pop-up  messages  a  lot  less  often 
in  Windows  7  than  they  do  in  Vista. 

7  A  study  finds  that  using  H-1B 
workers  reduces  IT  salaries  by 

as  much  as  6°/o.  |  AMD  plans  to 
release  a  six-core  Opteron  chip  in 
June  and  offer  16  cores  by  2011. 

8  The  Pentagon,  which  signed  a 
$40  million  systems  order  with 
SGI  in  January,  is  watching  closely 
as  the  HPC  vendor  sells  its  assets. 


10  Oracle  Leaves  ’Em  Wanting 
More  on  Its  Plans  for  Sun.  The 


announcement  that  Oracle  is  buying 
Sun  Microsystems 
w  ■  U  raises  a  lot  more 


questions  about  the 
future  of  Sun’s  tech¬ 
nologies  than  Oracle 
officials  were  willing 
to  answer  last  week. 


14  VMware  Looks  to  Bring 
Data  Centers  Under  the  Cloud. 

VMware  hopes  its  new  vSphere 
software  will  persuade  IT  managers 
to  virtualize  their  data  centers.  But 
some  key  features  are  missing. 


■  OPINION 

4  Editor’s  Note:  Don  Tennant 

says  the  private  sector  must  be  a  full- 
fledged  combatant  in  any  cyberwar. 

18  Steven  J.  Vaughan-Nichols 

finds  that  Microsoft  is  actually  doing 
something  right  -  well,  half  right. 

34  Preston  Gralla  believes  that 
privacy  will  be  the  first  casualty  in  the 
era  of  cyberwarfare. 

40  Frankly  Speaking:  Frank 

Hayes  says  the  Oracle-Sun  deal  will 
give  Larry  Ellison  another  chance  to 
have  a  hit  with  appliances. 


■  DEPARTMENTS 

15  The  Grill:  Imaging  pioneer 
Gregg  Favalora  talks  about  "crys¬ 
tal  ball”  3-D  imaging,  breakthrough 
medical  applications  and  entrepre¬ 
neurial  best  practices. 


33  Security  Manager’s 
Journal:  Attention  to 
Conficker  Seems  to  Pay 
Off.  The  notorious  worm 
has  Mathias  Thurman's 
security  team  putting  all  of 
its  focus  on  protecting  the  company’s 
9,000  systems  around  the  globe. 


36  Career 
Watch:  Comput- 
erworld  Premier 
100  IT  Leader 
Mark  Burnette 
discusses  how  to 
keep  your  head 
while  your  co-workers  are  losing 
theirs  to  the  job-cutting  ax.  Plus, 
at  what  point  in  the  job  application 
process  should  you  bring  up  the 
touchy  subject  of  salary? 


38  Shark  Tank:  “I  am  a  phone  on 
a  smart  switch.  Temperature  rising. 
Must  shut  down.  Then  must 
send  out  alert  about 
rising  temperature.” 
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20  Are  We  Focused  on 
The  Wrong  Things? 

More  than  seven  years  after  9/11,  federal  efforts  to  secure 
the  country’s  cyberinfrastructure  are  bogged  down  by  a 
lack  of  vision,  planning  and  leadership.  Here  are  six  steps 
the  new  administration  should  take  now. 

28  The  Fog  of  (Cyber)  War 

Cybermilitias,  black  hat  hackers  and  other  non-nation¬ 
state  bad  guys  obscure  the  battlefield.  How  do  you  stop  an 
enemy  you  can’t  identify? 
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■  EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Don  Tennant 

liiatever  It  lakes 


IN  THE  FILM  State  of  Play,  a  thriller  now  playing  in  a 
theater  near  you,  the  bad  guys  are  tied  to  a  Blackwater¬ 
like  security  contractor  called  Point  Corp.  The  contrac¬ 
tor  is  out  to  make  a  killing,  so  to  speak,  by  persuading 
congressional  leaders  to  outsource  homeland  security  to  the 


private  sector.  Billions  of 
dollars  in  potential  con¬ 
tracts  are  at  stake,  so  the 
bad  guys  are  determined 
to  do  whatever  it  takes. 

Back  in  the  real  world, 
the  U.S.  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Homeland  Security 
doesn’t  have  to  deal  with 
Point  Corp.,  but  it  certainly 
has  its  hands  full.  As  Jai- 
kumar  Vijayan  reports  in 
this  week’s  special  report 
on  Internet  warfare  (page 
20),  the  committee  held  a 
hearing  last  month  on  U.S. 
readiness  to  counter  the 
cyberwarfare  threat.  Five 
witnesses  representing  the 
government  and  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  testified.  Asked 
whether  they  felt  the  federal 
government  is  prepared  to 
deal  with  a  cybercatastro¬ 
phe,  each  said  no. 

If  that  prompts  you  to 
point  a  finger  at  the  govern¬ 
ment,  don’t  be  too  quick  to 
condemn  bureaucratic  in¬ 
competence.  The  question 
of  whether  the  government 
is  prepared  for  a  cyber¬ 
catastrophe  is  the  wrong 
one  to  ask.  It’s  not  a  matter 
of  whether  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  prepared.  It’s 
a  matter  of  whether  we  as 


a  nation  are  prepared.  We 
can’t  dump  this  one  on  the 
government. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  the 
answer  lies  in  outsourcing 
cyberdefense  to  the  likes  of 
a  private-sector  firm  such 
as  Point  Corp.  What  we 
need  to  understand  is  that 
whereas  national  defense  is 
fundamentally  the  domain 
of  government  in  tradition¬ 
al  warfare,  in  cyberwarfare 
it  is  at  least  as  much  the 
domain  of  the  private  sec¬ 
tor.  The  reason:  We’re  all 
standing  squarely  in  the 
line  of  fire.  The  private 
sector  is  no  longer  simply 
a  supplier  to  or  supporter 
of  our  national  defense  ef¬ 
forts.  It’s  now  a  full-fledged 
combatant  in  the  war. 

When  the  news  broke 
last  week  that  hackers  had 
breached  the  Pentagon’s 
F-35  Joint  Strike  Fighter 

H  The  private 
sector  is  no  longer 
simply  a  supplier 
and  supporter.  It’s 
now  a  full-fledged 
combatant  in 
the  war. 


project,  the  security  of 
Defense  Department  sys¬ 
tems  was  only  part  of  the 
story.  According  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
cited  sources  who  had 
been  briefed  on  the  matter, 
the  hackers  succeeded  in 
breaching  the  systems  by 
penetrating  the  networks 
of  two  or  three  contrac¬ 
tors.  Lockheed  Martin  is 
the  lead  contractor  on  the 
project,  with  Northrop 
Grumman  and  BAE  Sys¬ 
tems  playing  major  roles, 
the  Journal  reported. 

More  to  the  point, 
private-sector  combatants 
aren’t  limited  to  companies 
in  the  defense  industry 
but  are  found  in  multiple 
industries  that  constitute 
our  nation’s  critical  infra¬ 
structure.  Reports  earlier 
this  month  that  the  power 
grid  had  been  penetrated 
by  hackers,  possibly  from 
China  and/or  Russia, 
raised  plenty  of  eyebrows 
but  seemed  largely  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  next  news  cycle. 

Given  that  our  critical 
infrastructure,  from  energy 
and  utilities  to  health  care 
and  financial  services,  is 
owned  and  operated  almost 


entirely  by  the  private  sec¬ 
tor,  it’s  nonsensical  to  think 
that  we  can  leave  it  to  the 
federal  government  to  fight 
our  cyberwar.  I  recently 
discussed  this  topic  with 
Paul  Kurtz,  former  senior 
director  for  critical  infra¬ 
structure  protection  on  the 
White  House’s  Homeland 
Security  Council,  who  said 
the  government  is  properly 
and  necessarily  focused  on 
securing  its  own  data  first. 

“To  me,  what  that  under¬ 
scores  is  that  the  private 
sector  can’t  wait  for  govern¬ 
ment,”  Kurtz  said.  He  cited 
the  energy  sector  as  espe¬ 
cially  lax,  but  he  stressed 
that  he’s  concerned  about 
“high-tech  areas  —  pharma¬ 
ceuticals,  biogenetics,  IT, 
alternative  energy,  aviation 
—  that  are  going  to  fuel 
our  economic  growth  over 
the  long  haul.  That’s  our 
future,”  Kurtz  said.  “And 
we’re  losing  it  every  day  be¬ 
cause  they’re  not  adequately 
securing  their  systems.” 

The  government’s  task  is 
to  mobilize  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  —  by  means  of  tax  in¬ 
centives,  loans  or  whatever 
fiscal  devices  make  sense  — 
to  fight  the  cyberwar.  Then 
the  private  sector  needs 
to  do  whatever  it  takes 
to  fight  it  and  win.  That’s 
what  combatants  do.  ■ 

Don  Tennant  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  editor- 
at-large.  You  can  contact 
him  at  don_tennant@ 
computerworld.com, 
visit  his  blog  at  http:// 
blogs.computerworld.com/ 
tennant,  and  follow  him  on 
Twitter  at  http://twitter. 
com/dontennant. 
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RESPONSES  TO: 

‘Mafiaboy’  Spills  the 
Beans  at  IT360  on 
Underground  Hackers 

April  14, 2009 


A  jewel  of  Michael  Calce’s  insider 
“knowledge”:  “Calce  said  his  own 
systems  have  never  been  compro¬ 
mised.  ‘I  run  Unix  servers,  so  I’m 
constantly  maintaining.  I’m  always 
watching  the  logs.  Unless  there  is 
someone  in  my  systems  who  is  very 
undetectable,  to  my  knowledge, 
nothing  has  been  tampered  with.’  ” 
Brilliant!  No  real  security  pro 
would  make  such  a  moronic  state¬ 
ment.  This  stuff  is  what  you  would 
learn  from  “Hacking  For  Dummies.” 

■  Submitted  by:  Matt 

I  would  not  hire  a  so-called  ex¬ 
hacker.  The  first  reason  is  the  ob¬ 
vious:  no  respect  for  the  law.  The 
second  one  is  a  bit  more  subtle. 
Really  good  black-hat  hackers  are 
people  you’ll  never  hear  about.  And 
they  don’t  tell  people  their  secrets, 
any  more  than  a  fisherman  would 
advertise  his  hot  fishin’  spot. 

■  Submitted  by:  Fjardeson 


I  don’t  have  a  problem  with  hiring 
an  ex-hacker  as  long  as  he  is  closely 
supervised  initially  and  given  lim¬ 
ited  tasks.  However,  I  believe  this 
approach  should  be  taken  with  all 
new  hires.  Too  often,  we  hire  a  SA 
and  give  him/her  the  keys  to  the 
kingdom  the  first  day. 

■  Submitted  by:  Striker 

As  an  ex-cracker  who  now  works 
as  a  security  adviser,  I  can  honestly 
say  I  would  never  betray  the  trust 
of  a  client  or  steal/damage  their 
systems  in  any  way.  After  all,  I’m 
trying  to  run  a  legitimate  business 
and  make  a  living  for  myself.  Even 
though  I  did  some  black-hat  hacking 
as  a  teenager,  I’ve  grown  to  see  the 
difference  of  right  and  wrong  and 
have  learned  to  respect  the  legal 
boundary.  People  can  change.  A 
lot  of  us  do  stupid  things  as  teen¬ 
agers.  No  doubt  most  of  us  would 
have  defaced  a  Web  site  as  a  prank 
or  fooled  around  with  netbus/sub- 
seven  if  we  had  known  how  to. 

■  Submitted  by:  Anonymous 

JOIN  THE  CHATTER!  You ,  too,  can 

comment  directly  on  our  stories, 

at  computerworld.com. 
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Who  Wins,  Who  Loses 
In  an  Oracle-Sun  Deal? 

Oracle  wins,  certainly,  and  -  to  a  certain 
extent  -  Sun  does  too.  Users?  Not  so  much. 
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Melissa  Hathaway,  the  federal  government’s  acting  senior  director  for 
cyberspace,  says  agencies  don’t  have  a  broad  view  of  security  threats. 


IT  ANDT GOVERNMENT 

Cybersecurity  Official  Says 
White  House  Should  Lead 


HE  FEDERAL  official 
who  led  a  60-day 
review  of  the  U.S. 
government’s  cyber¬ 
security  programs  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Barack  Obama  last 
week  called  for  the  White 
House  to  play  a  more  direct 
role  in  coordinating  national 
information  security  efforts. 

Speaking  at  the  RSA  Con¬ 
ference  2009  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  Melissa  Hathaway,  who 
completed  her  review  on 
April  17,  said  that  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors  is  needed  to 
protect  critical  systems.  But, 


she  added,  the  task  of  lead¬ 
ing  cybersecurity  efforts  “is 
the  fundamental  responsi¬ 
bility  of  our  government.” 

And  in  arguing  for  a 
larger  White  House  role, 
Hathaway  claimed  that  the 
government’s  leadership 
mandate  transcends  the 
purviews  of  individual  agen¬ 
cies,  none  of  which  has  “a 
broad  enough  perspective 
to  match  the  sweep  of  the 
challenges.”  Based  on  her 
review,  it’s  clear  that  the 
government  isn’t  “organized 
appropriately”  to  address 
cyberthreats,  Hathaway 
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THE  WEEK  AHEAD 

MONDAY:  The  Computer  Forensics  Show,  which  focuses  on 
recovering  data  from  systems,  opens  in  Washington. 

TUESDAY:  Sun,  which  agreed  to  be  bought  by  Oracle  last  week 
(see  story,  page  10),  is  due  to  report  its  third-quarter  results. 

TUESDAY:  The  Microsoft  Management  Summit  2009  begins  in 
Las  Vegas,  focusing  on  the  vendor’s  IT  management  tools. 

WEDNESDAY:  SAP  plans  to  file  its  Q1  earnings  report. 


said.  Many  of  the  agencies 
that  are  involved  have  over¬ 
lapping  authority,  she  noted. 

Hathaway’s  comments 
added  to  the  growing  chorus 
of  voices  calling  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  overhaul  of  federal 
cybersecurity  processes. 

Earlier  this  month,  Sens. 
Olympia  Snowe  (R-Maine) 
and  Jay  Rockefeller  (D- 
WVa.)  introduced  legisla¬ 
tion  to  give  federal  officials 
new  powers  to  set  security 
standards  and  policies  for 
agencies  and  key  industries. 
A  companion  bill  would 
create  a  cybersecurity  office 
within  the  White  House. 

The  bills  are  largely  based 
on  recommendations  made 
by  a  commission  set  up  by 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies.  Tom 
Kellerman,  a  vice  president 
at  Core  Security  Tech¬ 
nologies  and  a  commission 
member,  said  last  week  that 
White  House  leadership  is 
“paramount”  to  the  success 
of  cybersecurity  efforts. 

In  another  RSA  speech,  Lt. 
Gen.  Keith  Alexander,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Security 
Agency,  said  the  NSA  isn’t 
looking  to  take  control  of  the 
national  cybersecurity  agen¬ 
da,  as  some  have  claimed.  In¬ 
stead,  the  spy  agency  wants 
to  work  with  the  Department 
of  Homeland  Security  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  “technical  support” 
needed  to  combat  cyber¬ 
threats,  he  said. 

—  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


UAC  Prompts 
In  Windows  7 

User  Account  Control,  a  Win¬ 
dows  Vista  security  feature 
that  has  long  been  considered 
intrusive,  will  appear  about 
one-third  less  often  in  Win¬ 
dows  7  than  it  does  in  Vista. 

“From  our  beta  and  internal 
testing,  we  expect  a  29% 
decrease  in  UAC  prompts 
compared  to  Windows  Vista,” 
Paul  Cooke,  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
director  of  Windows  7  client 
enterprise  security,  said 
last  week. 

The  UAC  feature  is  designed 
to  reduce  the  chance  that 
malware  could  hijack  a  PC  by 


■  Microsoft  had  already 
modified  the  Windows  / 
User  Account  Control 
after  critics  argued  it 
could  easily  be  disabled 
by  attackers. 


forcing  users  to  confirm  that 
they  really  intend  to  do  things 
such  as  install  software  or 
modify  key  settings. 

Earlier  this  year,  Jon 
DeVaan,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Microsoft's  Windows 
core  operating  system  unit, 
said  the  move  to  scale  back 
UAC  prompts  came  after 
an  internal  study  found  that 
users  were  suffering  from 
“click  fatigue.” 

-  GREGG  KEIZER 
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Study  Finds  H-1B  Use  Cuts 
Tech  Wages  by  Up  to  6% 


The  use  ofH-lB 
workers  by  U.S. 
companies  is  de¬ 
creasing  wages  by 
as  much  as  6%  for  some 
IT  workers,  according  to 
a  study  by  researchers  at 
New  York  University’s  and 
the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  business  schools. 

The  study,  released  earli¬ 
er  this  month  by  professors 
from  the  Stern  and  Whar¬ 
ton  schools  of  business, 
concluded  that  H-1B  work¬ 
ers’  entry  into  the  U.S.  at 
current  levels  is  causing  a 
5%  to  6%  drop  in  wages  for 
computer  programmers, 
systems  analysts  and  soft¬ 
ware  engineers.  The  study 
also  found  that  offshore 
outsourcing  decreases 
wages  for  a  broader  catego¬ 
ry  of  workers,  including  IT 
managers,  by  2%  to  3%. 

The  IT  workers  most 
likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  downward  pressure 
on  wages  are  recent  col¬ 
lege  graduates  and  people 
changing  jobs,  the  re¬ 
searchers  said. 

The  authors  of  the  study, 


Prasanna  Tambe,  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  at  Stern, 
and  Lorin  Hitt,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  Wharton,  said  they 
used  data  from  multiple 
sources,  including  a  “lead¬ 
ing  online  job  search  site” 
that  they  wouldn’t  identify. 
Tambe  and  Hitt  said  they 
combined  the  demographic 
and  wage  data  of  individual 
companies  available  at 
the  job-search  site  with 
information  on  H-1B  visas 
and  outsourcing  available 
through  the  government 
and  other  public  sources. 

The  study  was  based  on 
information  compiled  on 
156,000  IT  workers  em¬ 
ployed  at  nearly  7,500  pub¬ 
licly  held  U.S.  firms,  Tambe 
and  Hitt  said.  The  data 
from  the  combined  sources 


provided  what  they  called  a 
“micro-data”  view  of  public 
companies  that  hire  H-1B 
visa  holders  and  offshore 
workers. 

The  goal  of  the  study  was 
to  “precisely  look  at  how 
domestic  workers  are  being 
affected  by  globalization,” 
Tambe  said.  “I’m  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  judgment  on  whether 
that  is  good  or  bad.” 

In  addition,  the  research¬ 
ers  wrote,  “we  simply 
sought  to  dispel  the  myth 
that  globalization  generates 
no  losers”  and  to  provide 
U.S.  policymakers  with 
data  on  how  the  H-1B  pro¬ 
gram  affects  IT  wages. 

They  did  urge  lawmak¬ 
ers  to  carefully  weigh  the 
effects  of  globalization  on 
workers  “against  the  macro¬ 
level  economic  effects.” 

“Offshoring  will  most 
likely  remain  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  important  part 
of  the  global  economy,” 
the  authors  said.  “There  is 
substantial  evidence  that 
H-1B  admissions  appear 
to  directly  improve  levels 
of  innovation  and  entre¬ 
preneurship,  which  in  the 
long  term  should  create 
new  jobs  and  raise  demand 
for  technology  workers  in 
other  areas.” 

—  Patrick  Thibodeau 


EMC  Corp.  announced  a 
5%  pay  cut  for  all  salaried 
employees  after  reporting 
that  its  first-quarter  prof¬ 
its  plummeted  23%,  from 
$251.6  million  a  year  ago 
to  $194.1  million.  Sales  in 
the  quarter  fell  9.2%  to 
$3.15  billion. 

Citing  the  poor 
economy  and  falling  PC 
sales,  Microsoft  Corp. 

reported  that  its  first- 
quarter  revenue  declined 
6%  from  a  year  earlier, 
to  $13.65  billion.  Sales  in 
the  company’s  Windows 
client  unit  dropped  to 
$3.4  billion  from  $4  billion 
last  year. 

NASA’s  Ames  Research 
Center  announced  last 
week  that  it  has  swapped 
out  10  tape  silos  from  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  for  two 
Spectra  Logic  Corp.  T950 
products,  consolidating  its 
tape  libraries  and  increas¬ 
ing  capacity  from  12  to  32 
petabytes. 

Broadcom  Corp.  has 

made  a  hostile  $764  mil¬ 
lion  bid  to  purchase 
Emuiex  Corp,  The  offer 
comes  three  months  after 
Emuiex  rejected  overtures 
from  the  semiconductor 
maker. 


PROCESSORS 

AMD  to  Ship  Six-Core  Chip  in 
June,  Plans  16  Cores  by  2011 


Advanced  Micro  Devices  Inc. 
last  week  said  it  will  release 
a  six-core  Opteron  processor 
in  June,  five  months  ahead  of 
schedule.  And  it  detailed  plans 
to  add  chips  supporting  up  to  12 
cores  next  year  and  16  in  2011. 

AMD,  which  reported  a 
$416  million  first-quarter  loss 
last  week,  said  the  six-core 
server  chip,  code-named  Istan¬ 


bul,  will  provide  up  to  a  30% 
performance  boost  over  current 
quad-core  Opterons  while  using 
the  same  amount  of  power. 

Istanbul  will  be  followed  early 
next  year  by  a  chip  code-named 
Magny-Cours,  which  will  ship  in 
eight-  and  12-core  models,  AMD 
said.  And  in  2011,  the  company 
plans  to  release  a  processor 
called  Interlagos,  which  will  be 


JtlHi  Istanbul  six-core 
processor,  AMD’s  first  with 
more  than  four  cores 

2010:  Magny-Cours  chip  with 
eight  and  12  cores,  plus  the 
lower-end  Lisbon  processor 
with  four  and  six  cores 

20l1  Interlagos  with  12  and 
16  cores,  and  Valencia  with  six 
and  eight,  both  built  using  a 
32-nanometer  process 


offered  with  12  and  16  cores. 

Insight64  analyst  Nathan 
Brookwood  said  AMD  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  ahead  of  Intel  Corp., 


which  released  its  six-core 
Xeon  7400  server  chip  last 
September  and  plans  to  add 
an  eight-core  processor  code- 
named  Nehalem  EX  next  year. 

Intel  “clearly  has  seized  the 
performance  advantage”  in 
the  server  market,  he  said,  but 
AMD  officials  think  Istanbul 
“will  keep  them  very  competi¬ 
tive  over  the  next  year,  and  then 
going  to  12  cores  in  2010  will 
keep  them  competitive  when 
Intel  comes  out  with  eight." 

-  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 
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HARDWARE 

SGI  Sale  Puts  Pentagon  on  j 
Guard  Over  $40M  Order 


IN  JANUARY,  Silicon 
Graphics  Inc.  was  in  a 
downward  spiral  that 
eventually  led  to  an  April  1 
deal  to  sell  its  assets  to 
Rackable  Systems  Inc.  for 
just  $25  million.  But  that 
didn’t  stop  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  from  sign¬ 
ing  a  $40  million  systems 
contract  with  SGI. 

Cray  Henry,  head  of  the 
DOD’s  High-Performance 
Computing  Modernization 
Program,  said  this  month 
that  SGI’s  “financial  situa¬ 
tion  was  not  as  strong  as  we 
would  have  liked”  in  January. 
But,  he  added,  the  Pentagon 
went  ahead  with  the  multi¬ 
year  contract  that  month  for 
six  systems  because  it  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  company  was 
still  “financially  responsive.” 

Now  the  DOD  is  watching 
the  situation  closely.  Henry 
said  he  expects  “significant 
uncertainty”  until  the  end  of 
May,  which  is  when  Rack- 
able  expects  to  complete 
the  asset  purchase.  But  both 
companies  “tell  us  they  are 
committed  to  maintaining 
the  systems  we  purchased 
in  prior  years  and  delivering 
the  systems  we  ordered  for 
delivery  this  year,”  he  said. 

The  first  of  the  Xeon- 
based  Altix  systems  that  the 
Pentagon  ordered  from  SGI 
is  scheduled  to  be  delivered 
this  month.  The  machines 


«  The  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
home  of  SGI,  which  won  a 
Pentagon  contract  despite 
its  financial  problems. 

will  be  installed  at  five 
research-and-development 
facilities  in  the  U.S.,  said  SGI. 

Henry  isn’t  the  only  SGI 
user  who’s  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  high-performance 
computing  vendor.  Gabe 
Turner,  a  systems  adminis¬ 
trator  in  the  HPC  group  at 
the  Minnesota  Supercom¬ 
puting  Institute  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  said  that  his  biggest 
concern  is  the  future  of 
SGI’s  customer  support. 

“We’ve  got  support  con¬ 
tracts  that  are  just  over  a 
year  old,  and  what  is  the 
state  of  SGI  going  to  be  two 
years  from  now?”  Henry 
said.  “I  just  have  no  idea.” 

—  Patrick  Thibodeau  ! 


Global , 
Dispatches 

Sony  Ericsson  Cuts 
2,000  Mofe  Jobs 

LONDON  -  Struggling  Sony 
Ericsson  Mobile  Communica¬ 
tions  AB  earlier  this  month  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  cut  another 
2,000  jobs  after  reporting 
that  its  shipments  and  market 
share  dipped  during  the  first 
quarter.  The  company  had 
already  carried  out  a  layoff  of 
2,000  workers  that  was  an¬ 
nounced  late  last  year. 

The  ceil  phone  manufac¬ 
turer,  based  here,  had  reported 
on  April  16  that  its  first-quarter 
sales  fell  27%  to  €1.74  billion 
($2.28  billion  U.S.)  from 
€2.7  billion  a  year  earlier,  and 
that  unit  shipments  dropped 
35%  during  the  same  period. 
Sony  Ericsson  attributed  the 
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President  Barack  Obama 
named  Aneesh  Chopra  the 

federal  government’s  first 
chief  technology  officer. 
Chopra,  who  had  been 
Virginia’s  secretary  of  tech¬ 
nology,  will  work  with  Vivek 
Kuridra,  the  first  federal  CIO. 

VMware  Inc.  said  its  quarter¬ 
ly  revenue  may  drop  year-to- 


year  for  the  first  time  ever 
because  of  the  economy  and 
a  product  transition. 

Sun 

Microsystems  Inc.  co¬ 
founder  Scott  McNealy 
stepped  down  as  CEO.  He 
was  replaced  by  Sun’s  pres¬ 
ident,  Jonathan  Schwartz, 
but  stayed  on  as  chairman. 


poor  performance  to  weak  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  and  a  decline 
in  new  orders  from  retailers. 
Nancy  Gohring, 

IDG  News  Service 

Tata's  Profit  Drops 
10.1%  to  S1.12B 

MUMBAI,  India  -  Tata  Consul¬ 
tancy  Services  Ltd.  last  week 
reported  that  its  fiscal  2009 
profit  fell  by  10.1%  to  $1.12  bil¬ 
lion,  on  revenue  that  rose  6% 
to  $6  billion. 

Tata’s  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer,  N.  Chandrasekaran,  said 
Indian  outsourcers  are  facing  a 
slowdown  in  business  because 
clients  are  postponing  discre¬ 
tionary  projects  and  trying  to 
renegotiate  existing  contracts. 

The  company’s  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer,  Seturaman  Mahal- 
ingam,  said  Tata  expects  prices 
for  its  services  to  decline  by 
less  than  10%  this  year. 

Tata,  India’s  largest  out¬ 


sourcer,  employed  143,761 
people  at  the  close  of  its  fiscal 
year  on  March  31,  up  32,354 
from  a  year  earlier. 

John  Ribeiro, 

IDG  News  Service 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Two  trade  groups  -  the  Pan- 
European  ICT  and  eBusiness 
Network  for  SMEs,  and  the 
Association  for  Competitive 
Technology  -  have  joined 
as  interested  parties  in  the 
European  Commission’s  anti¬ 
trust  case  against  Microsoft 
Corp.  The  EC  contends  that 
Microsoft’s  bundling  of  the 
Internet  Explorer  browser  with 
the  Windows  operating  system 
hampers  competition. 

Paul  Meller, 

IDG  News 
Service 
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CA  Wily  Application  Performance  Management  is  designed  to 
improve  the  performance  and  availability  of  mission  critical  and 
revenue-generating  applications.  So  you  can  quickly  spot  and 
correct  online  production  application  incidents  before  they 
become  customer  problems  —  especially  in  complex  and  high 
volume  transaction  environments.  That's  the  power  of  lean.  > 


Learn  more  at  ca.com/apm 
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Oracle  Leaves  ’Em  Wanting 

More  on  Ms  Plans  for  Sun 


The  software  vendor  hasn’t  said  much  about 
what  it  intends  to  do  after  buying  Sum  Users 
are  waiting  for  answers.  By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


ORACLE  CORP.’S  an¬ 
nouncement  last 
week  that  it  plans 
to  buy  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  Inc.  raised  ques¬ 
tions  about,  well,  almost 
every  aspect  of  the  block¬ 
buster  deal  that  would  unite 
two  Silicon  Valley  icons. 

The  only  sure  bets  are 
that  Oracle  sees  benefits  in 
acquiring  Java  and  the  So¬ 
laris  operating  system  —  the 
only  two  Sun  technologies 
mentioned  as  part  of  the 
announcement  —  and  that 
thousands  of  additional  Sun 
workers  are  likely  to  be  laid 


off  in  order  to  meet  Oracle’s 
ambitious  profit  goals. 

It’s  unclear,  though,  what 
will  happen  to  the  Java 
Community  Process  and 
Sun’s  other  open-source 
technologies,  such  as  the 
MySQL  database.  The  same 
goes  for  the  Sun-dominated 
OpenOffice.org  application 
suite  and  its  Sun-owned 
commercial  cousin,  Star- 
Office.  Whether  Oracle 
really  intends  to  become  a 
full-fledged  hardware  vendor 
and  chip  developer  is  also 
uncertain.  Another  question 
on  the  minds  of  Sun  custom- 


The  Solaris 
operating 
system  is  by  far 
the  best  Unix  tech¬ 
nology  available 
in  the  market. 

LARRY  ELLISON,  CEO,  ORACLE 


ers  is  how  the  deal  with  af¬ 
fect  their  service  and  support. 

In  a  brief  conference  call 
last  Monday,  Oracle  CEO 
Larry  Ellison  outlined  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  move 
and  praised  Java  and  Solaris 
—  and  largely  left  it  at  that. 
Ellison  and  other  Oracle 


executives  didn’t  take  any 
questions  about  their  plans, 
leaving  the  details  to  be 
spelled  out  at  a  later  date. 

And  that  leaves  some  Sun 
users  worried  about  what 
the  future  may  bring. 

Among  them  is  Alfonso 
Rivera,  manager  of  network 
engineering  at  Embarq  Corp., 
a  telecommunications  and 
Internet  services  provider 
in  Overland  Park,  Kan.  Sun’s 
servers  are  generally  more 
expensive  than  rival  systems, 
Rivera  said  via  e-mail.  But, 
he  added,  the  technology’s 
reliability  and  Sun’s  “out¬ 
standing  service  and  support 
practices  more  than  offset  the 
premium  in  hardware  costs.” 

Now,  Rivera  said,  he’s 
concerned  that  Oracle  will 
“undermine  the  Sun  cul¬ 
ture”  and  reduce  the  quality 
of  customer  service.  If  that 
happens,  he  said,  the  justifi¬ 
cation  for  paying  Sun’s  pre¬ 
mium  prices  will  disappear. 

Alex  Wingeier,  chief  tech¬ 
nical  officer  at  CLR  Choice 
Inc.,  a  Palm  Coast,  Fla., 
company  that  has  developed 
a  real  estate  search  engine, 
said  that  he  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  IT  team  also 
have  concerns  about  Oracle 
taking  over  Sun. 

“We  were  not  really  keen 
on  the  fact  that  Oracle  is 
buying  Java,  MySQL  and 
OpenOffice,”  Wingeier  said. 
“We  worry  that  they  quite 
possibly  could  stop  internal 
development  on  either  one.” 

That  seems  highly  unlike¬ 
ly  in  the  case  of  Java.  During 
the  conference  call,  Ellison 
described  that  technology  as 
Continued  on  page  12 
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Sun  Deal 


Microsoft  Corp.  has  had  few 
critics  more  vociferious  than 
Oracle  CEO  Larry  Ellison  and 
Sun  Chairman  Scott  McNealy. 
So  with  Oracle  planning  to 
acquire  Sun,  Microsoft  should 
be  worried,  right? 

Not  necessarily. 

If  Oracle  retools  itself  as  a 
full-fledged  systems  vendor,  as 
Ellison  suggested  that  it  might, 
hardware  makers  such  as  Dell 
Inc.  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
might  cozy  up  more  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft  as  a  business  partner. 

HP  and  Oracle  teamed  up 
last  year  to  roll  out  the  jointly 
branded  Database  Machine  and 
Exadata  Storage  Server,  which 
combine  Oracle’s  software  and 
HP’s  ProLiant  servers.  Oracle 
is  selling  the  systems,  while  HP 
handles  delivery  and  services 
the  hardware. 

But  Sanford  C.  Bernstein  & 
Co.  analyst  Toni  Sacconaghi 


wrote  in  a  research  note  last 
week  that  HP  “is  likely  to  push 
alternatives  to  [Oracle]  when 
possible,  given  that  they  are 
now  direct  competitors  in  the 
hardware  space.” 

“The  hardware  business  is 
king  [for  server  vendors],  and 
anything  that  threatens  that 
becomes  your  mortal  enemy,” 
noted  Miko  Matsumura,  a 
former  Sun  executive  who  is 
deputy  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer  at  Software  AG. 

Some  analysts  expect  Oracle 
to  sell  Sun’s  hardware  business 
to  a  company  such  as  Fujitsu 
Ltd.,  which  makes  Sparc-based 
systems.  But  Ellison,  while  not 
divulging  any  Sparc-related 
plans,  said  that  the  acquisition 
could  enable  Oracle  to  develop 
fully  integrated  systems. 

-  Robert  McMillan 
AND  AGAM  SHAH  OF 
THE  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 
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Oracle’s  DB  Plus  MySQL 
Don’t  Equal  a  Monopoly 
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Oracle’s  acquisition  of  Sun  will 
bring  together  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  relational  database  with 
the  most  popular  open-source 
one  -  MySQL.  But  the  deal  isn't 
expected  to  draw  the  attention 
of  antitrust  regulators. 

The  acquisition  would  reduce 
competition  “by  removing  the 
threat  of  MySQL  ‘going  upmar¬ 
ket’  from  its  base  in  Web  appli¬ 
cations”  to  take  business  from 
Oracle  at  the  enterprise  level, 
claimed  Roger  Burkhardt,  CEO 
of  Ingres  Corp.,  an  open-source 
database  vendor.  But  even  he 
acknowledged  that  the  implica¬ 
tions  aren’t  strong  enough  to 
Arise  monopoly  alarms. 

Sun,  which  bought  MySQL 
sady  Iasi  ./ear,  claims  that 
he  software  has  been  down¬ 
loaded  more  than  110  million 


times  and  that  12  million 
MySQL  databases  are  in  ac¬ 
tive  use.  Customers  include 
companies  such  as  Google 
and  its  YouTube  unit,  Craigs- 
list,  Yahoo,  and  Digg. 

But  the  open-source  data¬ 
base  won’t  add  much  to 
Oracle’s  revenue:  MySQL's 
sales  amounted  to  just 
$38  million  in  2007,  putting  it 
in  19th  place  among  database 
vendors,  according  to  market 
research  firm  IDC. 

“MySQL  has  a  tremendous 
impact,  but  It’s  in  a  piece  of 
the  market  where  no  money 
changes  hands,”  said  John 
Newton,  chief  technology  offi¬ 
cer  at  Alfresco  Software  Inc.,  a 
vendor  of  open-source  content 
management  tools. 

-  ERIC  LA! 


Continued  from  page  10 
“the  single  most  important 
software  asset  we  have  ever 
acquired.”  He  also  said  that 
Oracle’s  Java-based  Fusion 
Middleware  product  line  is 
the  fastest-growing  part  of 
its  business. 

Essentially,  Ellison  boiled 
Sun  down  to  two  key  assets: 
Java  and  Solaris.  And  if  the 
Oracle  CEO  was  going  to 
thumb  his  nose  at  former 
Sun  suitor  IBM,  one  obvious 
way  of  doing  that  would  be 
to  talk  up  Solaris  —  which  is 
exactly  what  Ellison  did. 

Many  analysts  didn’t 
think  that  IBM,  whose  talks 
with  Sun  broke  down  three 
weeks  ago,  would  have  had 
any  real  interest  in  keeping 
Solaris  alive  on  top  of  its 
own  AIX  version  of  Unix. 

But  Ellison  claimed  that 
Solaris  is  “by  far  the  best 
Unix  technology”  and  noted 
that  Sun  systems  are  the 
most  popular  platforms  for 
running  Oracle  databases. 

MUM  ON  SPARC,  MYSQL 

On  the  other  hand,  Ellison 
didn’t  make  a  long-term 
commitment  to  Sun’s  Sparc 
hardware,  instead  calling 
Solaris  “the  heart”  of  the 
company’s  server  business. 

In  addition,  he  barely 
mentioned  MySQL,  a  rival 
to  Oracle’s  flagship  database 
that  Sun  acquired  last  year. 
External  predictions  about 
MySQL’s  future  are  all  over 
the  map,  with  some  observ¬ 
ers  saying  it  will  thrive 
under  Oracle  and  others 
expecting  Ellison  to  throw  it 
under  the  bus. 

Not  everyone  is  asking 
questions  about  the  Oracle- 
Sun  deal.  Susan  Walker, 
manager  of  enterprise  com¬ 
puting  services  at  St.  Luke’s 
Episcopal  Health  System  in 
Houston,  said  she  thinks  it 
will  “give  new  life  to  Sun” 
and  pose  increased  com¬ 
petition  for  IBM  in  the  en¬ 


terprise  IT  market.  Walker 
added  that  she  hadn’t  had  a 
good  feeling  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  IBM  owning  Sun. 

But  William  Patterson, 

IT  director  at  Nucor  Steel 
Tuscaloosa  Inc.  in  Alabama, 
said  he’s  unsure  about  the 
future  of  technologies  such 
as  MySQL  under  Oracle’s 
ownership.  Patterson  said 
that  IBM  would  have  been 
a  better  caretaker  of  Sun’s 
software  products  and  that 
combining  their  hardware 
technologies  “would  have 
definitely  made  more  sense” 
than  the  Oracle  deal. 

One  group  that  the  ac¬ 
quisition  is  sure  to  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  is  Sun’s  workforce, 
which  has  already  been  hit 
hard  by  layoffs,  including 
a  planned  cutback  of  up  to 
6,000  workers  that  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  November. 

Sun  lost  $209  million  in  its 
second  quarter,  which  ended 
in  December,  but  it  reported 
operating  income  of  $114  mil¬ 
lion.  Safra  Catz,  one  of  Ora¬ 
cle’s  two  presidents,  said  dur¬ 
ing  last  week’s  conference 
call  that  the  software  vendor 
thinks  it  can  run  Sun  at  “sub¬ 
stantially  higher  margins.” 
She  predicted  that  Sun  will 
add  more  than  $1.5  billion  in 
operating  profits  during  the 
first  full  fiscal  year  after  the 
deal  is  completed  and  $2  bil¬ 
lion  the  following  year. 

Much  of  the  profit  gains 
will  come  via  layoffs,  said 
Toni  Sacconaghi,  a  financial 
analyst  at  Sanford  C.  Bern¬ 
stein  &  Co.  Sacconaghi  had 
earlier  forecast  $800  million 
in  operating  profits  during 
Sun’s  2010  fiscal  year,  which 
is  scheduled  to  start  in  July. 
Boosting  profits  to  the  level 
Oracle  is  shooting  for,  he 
said  in  a  research  note,  will 
likely  require  cutting  5,500 
to  10,000  more  jobs  at  Sun.  ■ 
Robert  McMillan  of  the 
IDG  News  Service  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  story. 
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Looks  to  Bring 
Data  Centers 
Under  the  Cloud 

It  hopes  its  updated  software 
will  extend  virtualization. 

By  James  Niccolai 


VMWARE  INC.  last 
week  launched  the 
long-awaited  upgrade 
of  its  core  virtualiza¬ 
tion  software,  which  it  calls  a 
cloud  operating  system. 

First  touted  by  CEO  Paul 
Maritz  during  VMware’s 
user  conference  last  fall,  the 
new  vSphere  4  software  can 
transform  data  centers  into 
“virtual  compute  clouds” 
in  which  applications  move 
fluidly  across  computing, 
network  and  storage  re¬ 
sources,  company  execu¬ 
tives  contended  last  week. 

The  hope,  they  said  dur¬ 
ing  a  press  conference  at 
VMware’s  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
headquarters,  is  that  the  up¬ 
grade  will  convince  IT  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  virtualization 
is  now  reliable  and  scalable 
enough  to  run  large  corpo¬ 
rate  databases  and  other 
critical  applications. 

At  the  heart  of  VMware’s 
promise  to  extend  cloud 
computing  to  the  data  cen¬ 
ter  are  its  claims  that  the 
software  can  now  manage  a 
cluster  of  computers  with  up 
to  32  physical  servers,  2,048 
processor  cores  and  32TB 
of  memory.  Perhaps  more 
important  for  database  appli¬ 
cations,  VMware  said  it  has 
doubled  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  I/O  operations  its  soft¬ 
ware  can  perform  to  more 
than  200,000  per  second. 

Beyond  the  hype  and 
bluster  from  executives  at 
last  week’s  announcement, 
some  analysts  and  custom¬ 
ers  said  that  although  some 
of  VMware’s  claims  are 
valid,  the  software  still  lacks 
some  key  features. 

Chris  Wolf,  an  analyst  at 
Burton  Group  in  Midvale, 
Utah,  said  that  new  proces¬ 
sor  technologies,  combined 
with  improvements  in  the 
virtualization  software,  will 
allow  vSphere  to  run  more- 
demanding  applications. 
However,  Wolf  added  that 


VMware  still  doesn’t  offer 
tools  that  can  provide  all  the 
management  capabilities 
needed  to  treat  a  cluster  of 
industry-standard  servers 
as  if  it  were  a  mainframe 
computer  or  a  large  Unix 
system.  For  example,  VM¬ 
ware  DRS,  a  tool  that  moni¬ 
tors  processor  and  memory 
usage  in  a  pool  of  servers  to 
determine  the  most  efficient 
platform  available  to  run  a 
virtual  machine,  still  doesn’t 
measure  some  key  factors, 
like  I/O  utilization,  he  said. 

And  while  Maritz  last 
week  talked  about  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  “lock-in”  with  propri¬ 
etary  systems  from  other 
vendors,  vSphere  still  can’t 
manage  hypervisors  from 


companies  like  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  Citrix  Systems 
Inc.  VMware  executives 
argued  that  there  isn’t 
enough  demand  for  those 
vendors’  offerings  to  justify 
the  investment  required  to 
support  them,  but  some  cus¬ 
tomers  said  they  could  use 
those  capabilities  today. 

Christopher  Renee,  CIO 
at  Fair  Isaac  Corp.  (Fico),  a 
Minneapolis-based  provider 
of  decision  management 
tools  and  services,  said 
his  company  has  mostly 
standardized  on  VMware 
products  but  is  also  piloting 
Microsoft’s  Hyper-V  vir¬ 
tualization  technology  and 
plans  to  use  it  for  some  ap¬ 
plications.  He  noted  that  Fico 


must  support  the  Microsoft 
offering  because  some  of  its 
customers  run  Hyper-V  in 
their  data  centers.  Thus,  the 
ability  to  manage  Hyper-V 
with  vSphere  would  benefit 
the  company. 

Nonetheless,  Renee  said 
that  VMware’s  technol¬ 
ogy  has  so  far  helped  Fico 
consolidate  24  data  centers 
into  four.  The  company  uses 
VMware  widely  in  its  devel¬ 
opment  and  testing  processes 
and  is  now  piloting  some 
large  database  projects  on 
vSphere,  including  applica¬ 
tions  that  process  up  to  1,100 
transactions  per  second. 

Fico  also  uses  a  new  tech¬ 
nology  in  vSphere  called 
vShield  Zones  to  enforce 
security  and  compliance 
policies  across  a  group  of 
virtual  machines.  The  tech¬ 
nology  makes  it  possible  for 
virtual  machines  to  main¬ 
tain  their  security  policies 
even  if  Fico  moves  them  to  a 
different  cluster  pool. 

Other  new  features  in 
vSphere  4  include  fault- 
tolerance  capabilities,  sup¬ 
port  for  thin  storage  provi¬ 
sioning  —  which  allows  less 
physical  storage  to  be  al¬ 
located  to  a  virtual  machine 
—  the  ability  to  switch  an 
application  between  storage 
systems  while  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  running,  and  a  “dis¬ 
tributed  switch”  developed 
with  Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

VSphere  4  is  slated  to  be 
available  later  in  the  current 
quarter.  Pricing  ranges  from 
$995  for  a  three-server  pack¬ 
age  to  $3,495  per  processor 
for  a  high-end  package  called 
vSphere  4  Enterprise  Plus. 

Maritz  said  the  low-end 
offering  allows  small  com¬ 
panies  to  virtualize  a  pool  of 
three  or  four  servers  so  that 
a  workload  can  fail  over  to  a 
different  system  in  the  event 
of  a  hardware  failure.  ■ 
Niccolai  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service. 
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THE  GRILL 


The  optics  pioneer  talks  about 
‘crystal  ball’  3-D  imaging,  break¬ 
through  medical  applications, 
and  entrepreneurial  best  practices. 


Dossier 

Name:  Gregg  Favalora 

Title:  Founder  and  chief 
technology  officer 

Organization:  Actuality 
Medical  Inc. 

Location:  Bedford,  Mass. 

Philosophy  in  a  nutshell:  “Hire 
people  smarter  than  you  are, 
and  then  get  out  of  their  way.” 

Favorite  personality  traits: 
Sincerity,  humor  and  empathy 

What  he’s  reading:  House 
of  Leaves,  by  Mark  Z. 
Danielewski 

Most  fascinating  technology: 
Biologically  inspired 
emergence 

Dream  dinner  guests: 
“[Microcircuitry  genius]  Carv¬ 
er  Mead,  David  Byrne,  and  my 
late  grandfather,  Irving  Green, 
so  he  could  see  that  his  ‘optics 
gene’  passed  on  to  me.” 


Your  company  has  made  some  amazing 
advances  in  3-D  medical  imaging.  Can 
you  talk  specifically  about  your  products 
and  how  the  company’s  software  develop¬ 
ments  help  with  patient  care?  We  help 
doctors  think  and  work  better  in  3-D. 
One  product,  Perspecta,  is  essentially 
a  “crystal  ball”  that  projects  hologram¬ 
like  images  into  true  3-D.  It’s  been 
through  several  clinical  studies  for 
a  common  type  of  cancer  treatment 
called  external-beam  radiation  thera¬ 
py.  It  does  a  great  job  helping  doctors 
optimize  their  treatment  plans. 

Another  effort  is  our  work  on  a 
software  system,  PerspectaSeed,  for 
prostate  cancer  treatment.  Using  a 
[traditional]  display  and  ultrasound 
data  from  the  operating  room,  our  en¬ 
gineers  are  analyzing  prostate  imagery 
to  train  a  computer  to  help  doctors 
better  place  the  100  radioactive  “seeds” 
used  in  prostate  brachytherapy.  This  is 
a  big  deal.  We  believe  we  can  radically 
decrease  the  side  effects  of  common 
cancer  treatments. 

Which  types  of  cancer  are  your  products 
most  successful  in  working  with,  and  why 
is  this  technology  superior  to  other  types 
of  3-D  imaging  software?  We  believe 
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How  does  current  technology  limit  what 
you’re  able  to  accomplish?  I’m  glad  you 
asked  that.  2009-era  PCs  are  barely 
powerful  enough  to  crunch  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  3-D  data  at  interactive  rates. 
We’ve  been  dealing  with  this  issue  by 
using  the  PCs’  video  cards  —  GPUs 
—  as  inexpensive  embedded  parallel 
processors.  Thanks  to  GPUs  like  the 
Nvidia  GeForce  8800,  we  can  slice  and 
dice  ultrasound  and  CT  scan  data  in 
real  time.  However,  we  can  certainly 
use  even  more  power  if  it’s  provided. 
Likewise,  our  holographic  video  dis¬ 
plays  will  improve  as  digital  light  mod¬ 
ulators,  like  the  Texas  Instruments 
DLP  technology,  become  faster. 


We  are 
inventing 
technologies 
to  help  doctors  link 
their  surgical  plans 
to  the  actual  shape 
of  the  tumors  in  the 
operating  room. 


patients  [will  have]  fewer  side  effects. 

The  device  closely  resembles  a  crystal 
bail.  Is  the  image  live?  Can  you  move  it 
around  in  real  time  on  the  screen  while 
the  patient  is  present?  Our  Perspecta 
product  is  an  unusual  type  of  display. 
The  imagery  it  produces  really  is 
volume-filling,  so  you  can  walk  all  the 
way  around  it  to  inspect  the  3-D  scenes 
from  any  angle  with  your  unaided  eye. 
You  can  manipulate  the  image,  say,  to 
zoom  in  and  out  or  figure  out  how  one 
molecule  could  dock  into  another.  The 
imagery  is  formed  by  projecting  6,000 
patterns  of  light  onto  a  special  sur¬ 
face  that  rotates  very  rapidly.  It  took 
us  several  years  to  design  the  optics 
and  software  that  makes  it  all  happen. 
Gigabytes  of  data  flow  through  the 
system  every  second,  which,  when  we 
introduced  it  in  2001,  was  unusual.  It  is 
a  100  million-pixel  display. 


that  there  is  a  lot  of  opportunity  to 
help  improve  so-called  soft-tissue  can¬ 
cer  treatment,  such  as  prostate,  breast 
and  liver  cancer  surgery. 

Did  you  know  that  about  half  of  all 
women  who  get  a  breast  lump  removed 
have  to  return  because  it  turns  out  that 
the  surgeon  didn’t  get  it  all  out  the  first 
time?  Part  of  this  is  a  visualization  issue. 
We  are  inventing  technologies  to  help 
doctors  link  their  surgical  plans  to  the 
actual  shape  of  the  tumors  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  room.  We  hypothesize  that  this  will 
result  in  saving  hospitals  money  and  that 


What  is  the  next  big  leap  for  medical 
technology  in  general?  I  hope  to  see 
major  advances  in  the  fields  of  medical 
imaging  at  the  molecular  level,  micro¬ 
scopic  endoscopy  [enabling  “virtual 
pathology”  in  the  operating  room]  so 
that  the  surgeon  knows  where  to  snip, 
and  improvements  in  electronic  medi¬ 
cal  records.  Hospitals  are  fairly  siloed, 
so  that  is  really  challenging. 

Also,  frankly,  I  am  learning  a  big 
lesson  about  how  some  hospitals 
operate,  which  is  that  the  money¬ 
making  treatment  products  are  adopt¬ 
ed  with  a  higher  priority  than  what’s 
necessarily  best  for  the  patient.  I  wish 
that  wasn’t  so. 


What  are  some  of  the  obstacles  you  face 
with  running  a  start-up  in  such  a  com¬ 
petitive  industry?  Fortunately,  we  are 
the  only  company  in  the  world  selling 
volumetric  3-D  displays.  We  face  a  big¬ 
ger  challenge  in  our  medical  device/ 
software  work,  where  we’re  up  against 
the  global  medical  players.  We  main¬ 
tain  an  aggressive  patent  portfolio,  hire 
very  bright  people  and  make  sure  our 
engineers  spend  plenty  of  time  watch¬ 
ing  cases  in  the  OR  so  we  build  things 
our  customers  will  find  useful. 

Right  now,  we’re  trying  to  crack  a 
10-year-old  problem  of  detecting  me¬ 
tallic  seeds  in  prostate  patients,  and 
I  feel  really  good  that  our  contrarian 
solution  will  be  a  winner.  We’ll  know 
very  soon. 

Do  you  find  it  challenging  to  be  both  a 
businessman  and  an  optical  engineer?  Yes, 
that’s  tugged  at  me  for  a  while.  Although 
I  have  entrepreneurial  DNA,  there  are 
times  when  I  prefer  to  be  in  the  lab  or  at 
my  notebook  doing  R&D.  Also,  young 
entrepreneurs  take  an  unusual  career 
risk  of  “leapfrogging”  over  the  tradi¬ 
tional  apprenticeship  path;  instead,  we 
manage  teams  of  brilliant  people  who 
do  things  we’ve  never  personally  done. 

I  do  think  it’s  valuable  that  seeing 
the  business  side  informs  the  engineer¬ 
ing  effort,  and  vice  versa. 

What  advice  do  you  have  for  other  aspir¬ 
ing  young  innovators?  I  love  the  feelings 
of  solving  engineering  problems  and 
achieving  big  milestones,  but  for  some 
reason,  my  brain  always  ratchets  to 
the  next  difficulty-goal  level  before 
I  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  what  we’ve 
accomplished. 

Advice?  Talk  to  real  customers,  in 
person,  starting  as  early  in  the  game 
as  possible.  Find  a  great  mentor.  Get 
involved  in  the  local  start-up  scene, 
being  sure  to  give  of  your  time  as  well. 
Patent  like  crazy.  Seek  personal  refer¬ 
rals  to  the  best  people.  Take  risks,  but 
not  with  your  family’s  well-being. 

And  as  my  chairman,  Rob  Ryan 
[founder  of  Ascend  Communications], 
taught  me  when  I  didn’t  think  there 
were  enough  hours  in  the  day,  “Gregg, 
there  are  plenty  of  hours  from  5  to  9.” 

—  Interview  by  Sara  Forrest,  a  freelance 

photographer  and  writer  in  New  York 
(saraforrestphoto@gmail.com) 
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EVER  SINCE  Bill  Gates  stepped  down  and  Steve 

Ballmer  took  over  his  role,  Microsoft  has  been  get¬ 
ting  one  thing  after  another  wrong.  Vista  continues 
to  be  a  disaster  both  for  users  and  for  the  company’s 
bottom  line.  And  Microsoft’s  ad  campaign  last  year,  starring 
Gates  and  Jerry  Seinfeld,  is  already  a  model  of  how  not  to  do 


television  advertising. 
Somehow,  though,  after 
years  of  stumbling  around 
like  a  drunken  college 
freshman  after  an  NCAA 
basketball  win,  Microsoft  is 
getting  its  act  together. 

First,  Microsoft  has 
reluctantly  —  oh  how 
reluctantly  —  brought 
back  Windows  XP.  Of¬ 
ficially,  Microsoft  has  cut 
XP  support.  Unofficially, 
hardware  vendors  such  as 
Hewlett-Packard  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  let  XP  die  anytime 
soon.  You’ll  still  be  get¬ 
ting  new  PCs  with  XP  on 
them  well  into  2010,  and  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  to 
see  fresh  copies  of  XP  ap¬ 
pearing  in  2011. 

Microsoft  finally  got 
it.  No  one  with  two  brain 
cells  wants  Vista. 

What’s  more  amazing  to 
me,  though,  is  that  Micro¬ 
soft  finally  figured  out  that 
after  Vista,  no  one  wants 
a  long,  drawn-out  rollout 
of  a  new  Windows  oper¬ 
ating  system.  So,  instead 


of  orchestrating  its  tradi¬ 
tional  years-long  series  of 
preannouncements  and 
announcements,  Microsoft 
is  just  focusing  on  getting 
Windows  7  —  a.k.a.  Vista 
Lite  —  out  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  as  little  official 
fanfare  as  possible. 

That  doesn’t  mean  Mi¬ 
crosoft  hasn’t  been  adver¬ 
tising  Windows  7.  But  buy¬ 
ing  time  on  television  and 
space  in  magazines  might 
make  more  people  real¬ 
ize  just  how  thoroughly 
Microsoft  has  given  up  on 
Vista.  Instead,  Microsoft 
is  “advertising”  the  up¬ 
coming  release  by  leaking 
betas  of  Windows  7  almost 

■I  As  Kona  as  you 
don’t  look  too 
closely  at  Micro¬ 
soft’s  offerings, 
its  new  marketing 
and  ads  are  mak¬ 
ing  Windows  look 
good  again. 


every  week  —  and  will 
soon  do  the  same  with 
release-candidate  builds. 

It’s  funny  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  actually  think  that  any¬ 
one  is  “pirating”  Windows 
7  betas.  It’s  clear  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  deliberately  leak¬ 
ing  them  to  build  up  buzz 
around  the  new  operating 
system.  Don’t  believe  me? 
Then  why  does  Microsoft 
give  away  free  authentica¬ 
tion  keys  that  will  let  any 
copy  of  Windows  7  work? 
If  the  company  didn’t  want 
those  copies  of  Windows  7 
out  there,  it  wouldn’t  do 
that.  This  tactic  is  fairly 
subtle:  By  making  people 
work  —  but  not  too  hard  — 
to  get  copies  of  Windows  7, 
Microsoft  is  leading  them 
to  believe  that  they’re  onto 
something  special.  And 
since  it  has  been  a  long, 
long  time  since  anyone 
thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  special  about  Win¬ 
dows,  this  is  savvy  market¬ 
ing  on  Microsoft’s  part. 

(Mind  you,  I’ve  been  run¬ 


ning  Windows  7  for  quite 
some  time  now  on  a  variety 
of  test  boxes,  and  it’s  not  all 
that  great.  It’s  better  than 
Vista,  but  that’s  really  not 
saying  much.  For  my  mon¬ 
ey,  XP  SP3  is  still  the  best  of 
the  Windows  family.) 

Finally,  Microsoft  has 
also  come  up  with  a  win¬ 
ning  set  of  TV  ads.  The 
ones  with  the  cute  kids 
are,  well,  cute,  and  the 
Mac  attack  ads  do  make 
the  point  that  PCs  really 
are  cheaper  than  Apple’s 
proprietary  hardware. 
However,  if  you’re  a  think¬ 
ing  user,  you’ll  realize  that 
you  get  what  you  pay  for 
and  that  Macs  really  are 
better  than  low-cost  PCs. 
And  if  you’re  a  thinking 
user  who  wants  a  really 
low-cost  PC,  you  don’t 
want  Windows  anyway  — 
you  want  desktop  Linux. 

But  Microsoft’s  ads  aren’t 
meant  for  savvy  computer 
users.  They’re  meant  for 
home  users  with  XP  Home 
and  Conficker  on  their  PCs. 
As  long  as  you  don’t  look 
too  closely  at  Microsoft’s 
offerings,  its  new  market¬ 
ing  and  ads  are  making 
Windows  look  good  again. 
Who  would  have  thought 
that  Microsoft  could  pull 
the  wool  over  even  dumb 
users’  eyes  again?  That, 
nevertheless,  is  what  it’s 
managing  to  do.  ■ 

Steven  J.  Vaughan-Nichols 
has  been  writing  about 
technology  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  technology  since 
CP/M-80  was  cutting-edge 
and  300bit/sec.  was  a  fast 
Internet  connection  — 
and  we  liked  it!  He  can  be 
reached  at  sjvn@vnal.com. 
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CRYSTAL-CLEAR  denoue¬ 
ment  of  U.S  readiness  to 
combat  threats  in  cyber¬ 
space  came  at  a  hearing 
held  March  10  by  the 
U.S.  House  Committee 
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on  Homeland  Security.  After  about  an 
hour  of  listening  to  testimony  from  five 
witnesses  representing  government  and 
the  private  sector,  committee  chairman 
Rep.  Bennie  Thompson  (D-Miss.)  asked 
if  any  of  them  felt  that  the  federal  gov¬ 


ernment  was  prepared  to  deal  with  a 
cybercatastrophe.  Not  one  did. 

More  than  seven  years  after  the  ter- 
!  rorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11, 2001,  there’s 
!  widespread  consensus  that  federal 
i  efforts  to  secure  cyberinfrastructure 
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A  lack  of  vision  and  leadership  have 
left  the  U.S.  woefully  unprepared  for  a 
cybercatastrophe.  By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


are  bogged  down  by  a  lack  of  vision, 
planning  and  leadership.  While  the 
government  has  struggled  to  come  up 
with  a  cohesive  national  strategy  for 
defending  its  interests  on  the  Internet, 
menaces  in  cyberspace  have  continued 


to  grow  and  today  pose  a  grave  threat 
to  national  and  economic  security. 

Adversaries  —  which  include  un¬ 
friendly  governments  and  militaries, 
intelligence  agencies,  organized  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  hactivists  —  have  by  most 


Coverage  continues 
next  week  with  “Internet 
Warfare:  Where  Are 
We  Most  Vulnerable?” 


accounts  already  penetrated  U.S  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  networks  or  are 
actively  engaged  in  doing  so. 

Most  of  the  efforts  are  focused  on  pil¬ 
fering  secrets  from  public  and  private  IT 
organizations  and  appear  to  be  profit- 
or  espionage-related.  A  report  released 
in  March  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  think  tank  The  SecDev  Group 
showed  how  a  group  with  apparent  ties 
to  China  has  methodically  breached 
systems  in  more  than  100  countries,  ap¬ 
parently  for  espionage  purposes.  At  the 
same  time,  the  potential  for  attackers 
to  disrupt  vital  networks  and  systems 
in  critical  infrastructure  areas  such  as 
banking  and  power  is  growing  daily. 

The  threat  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 
Earlier  this  month, 

Sens.  Olympia  Snowe 
(R-Maine)  and  Jay 
Rockefeller  (D-W.Va.) 
introduced  legislation 
that  would  give  the 
federal  government  sweeping  cyber¬ 
security  authority. 

The  legislation  would  give  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  more  direct  role  in  develop¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  baseline  standards, 
not  just  for  public  agencies  but  also  for 
companies  in  critical  infrastructure  ar¬ 
eas  such  as  financial  services,  utilities 
and  health  care.  It  would  empower  the 
president  to  declare  a  cyber-emergency 
if  needed  and  allow  him  to  disconnect 
federal  or  private-sector  networks  in 
the  interest  of  national  security. 

The  current  administration  has 
made  cybersecurity  a  priority.  In 
February,  President  Barack  Obama 
enlisted  Melissa  Hathaway,  a  Bush 
administration  official  who  is  credited 
with  helping  to  develop  a  multibillion- 
dollar  classified  initiative  aimed  at 
better  securing  federal  systems,  to 
conduct  a  60-day  review  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  cybersecurity  efforts. 

Hathaway’s  report  and  any  strategies 
and  policies  that  result  from  its  findings 
are  going  to  be  critical  in  the  near  and 
long  terms.  “Our  digital  infrastructure 
has  become  the  most  important  under¬ 
pinning  of  U.S.  national  and  economic 
security,”  says  Amit  Yoran,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Cyber 
vision  at  the  U.S.  Departme 
land  Security  (DHS).  “In  or 
good  resource-allocation  d< 
need  to  understanc  the  rid 
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President  Barack  Obama  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  make  cybersecurity  a  top  pri¬ 
ority.  In  a  January  report,  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  analyst  Khalid  Kark 
examined  why  the  previous  adminis¬ 
tration’s  policies  were  “outdated  and 
not  in  line  with  the  realities  of  today’s 
complex  and  targeted  threats”  and 
found  the  following  problems: 

Lack  of  leadership.  The  idea  of  a 
cybersecurity  czar  reporting  up  to  the 
president  sounds  good,  but  the  previ¬ 
ous  three  people  in  this  position  did 
not  last  very  long.  The  last  was  Rich¬ 
ard  Clark,  who  was  the  special  adviser 
to  the  president  on  cybersecurity.  The 
U.S.  government  hasn’t  had  a  clear 
leader  in  that  position  since  2003. 

Lack  of  coordination  among 
agencies.  Federal  agencies  are  op¬ 
erating  in  their  own  silos,  with  limited 
coordination  and  communication 
among  them.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  Department  of  Homeland  Se¬ 
curity  has  the  mandate  to  run  cross¬ 
industry  cybersecurity  initiatives,  but 
in  reality,  the  DHS  has  trouble  coordi¬ 
nating  its  own  internal  efforts. 

No  input  from  the  private  sector. 

The  strategy  for  cybersecurity  has  been 
developed  primarily  by  the  intelligence 
community  within  the  U.S.  government, 
which  has  a  very  different  perspective 
than  the  commercial  sector.  The  private 
sector  should  not  only  be  at  the  table, 
but  in  many  cases,  it  should  also  be 
leading  the  discussions  and  develop¬ 
ing  solutions  that  can  be  applied  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

Lack  of  information-sharing. 

Government  cybersecurity  initiatives 
have  largely  been  isolated  from  the 
private  sector.  Many  assessments 
and  initiatives  are  classified  and  can’t 
be  shared  with  the  private  sector, 
which  could  provide  valuable  input 
and  even  help  in  the  execution  of 
some  of  those  activities. 


According  to  Yoran  and  several 
other  experts  in  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment,  the  feds  need  to  do  the  following 
key  things  in  the  near  term. 

IMPLEMENT  STRONG  LEADERSHIP 

If  the  national  information  security 
agenda  seems  like  a  ship  adrift  on  the 
high  seas,  security  executives  and  ana¬ 
lysts  say  that’s  because  there’s  no  one  at 
the  helm  —  or  at  least  no  one  who  has 
been  truly  capable  of  enforcing  the  or¬ 
der  needed  to  steer  a  steady  course. 

On  paper  at  least,  the  DHS  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  overseeing  information  security 
across  the  federal  government.  But 
for  most  of  its  existence,  the  agency’s 
leadership  on  such  issues  has  been  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  Even  where  it 
has  tried,  its  efforts  have  been  less  than 
successful. 

The  National  Cyber  Security  Center 
(NCSC),  which  was  set  up  within  the 
DHS  in  January  2008  with  the  specific 
task  of  coordinating  information  se¬ 
curity  across  the  federal  government, 
has  so  far  failed  to  get  off  the  ground. 

In  March,  its  first  director,  Rod  Beck- 
strom,  quit  the  post  after  just  a  year  on 
the  job,  citing  a  lack  of  support  from 
within  the  DHS  and  turf  wars  with  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

At  the  time  Beckstrom  quit,  the 
NCSC  had  almost  no  funding  for  its 
task,  just  two  employees  and  two 
“detailees”  from  the  NSA.  “If  you  are 
going  to  run  a  major  coordination  ef¬ 
fort,  you’ve  got  to  have  the  resources  to 
build  that  capability,”  Beckstrom  said  at 
the  time,  adding  that  “the  financial  con¬ 
straints  which  have  been  placed  upon 
the  NCSC  are  simply  ridiculous  and 
leave  the  nation  vulnerable  to  attack.” 

The  NSA,  which  is  in  charge  of  the 
Comprehensive  National  Cybersecu¬ 
rity  Initiative  (CNCI),  has  been  jostling 
for  broader  control  of  the  federal  in¬ 
formation  security  agenda.  But  while 
almost  everyone  acknowledges  that 
the  NSA  can  bring  the  skills,  experi¬ 
ence  and  clout  needed  to  do  the  job, 
the  prospect  of  a  spy  agency  running 
the  domestic  cyberagenda  does  not  sit 
well  with  security  watchdogs. 

Rather,  the  role  of  setting,  over¬ 
seeing  and  coordinating  a  national 
information  security  agenda  should 
rest  directly  with  the  White  House,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 


International  Studies  (CSIS),  a  biparti¬ 
san  Washington  think  tank,  and  other 
organizations.  Then  the  DHS  and 
other  federal  agencies  could  work  with 
a  White  House  office  of  cyberspace  to 
roll  out  and  manage  security  policies. 

Unlike  the  DHS,  “the  White  House 
has  the  authority  to  make  agencies 
act,’  ”  says  Gregory  Wilshusen,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  security  issues  at 
the  U.S.  Government  Accountability 
Office.  Establishing  White  House  re¬ 
sponsibility  would  ensure  that  stake¬ 
holders  cooperated  in  marshaling  the 
resources  needed  to  implement  a  na¬ 
tional  cyberstrategy,  he  says. 

CREATE  A  NATIONAL  STRATEGY 
FOR  DEFENDING  CYBERSPACE 

Over  the  past  few  years,  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  poured  into  cybersecurity 
across  the  federal  government.  The  in¬ 
vestments  have  yielded  numerous  scatter¬ 
shot  efforts,  such  as  a  rollout  of  smart  ID 
cards  across  federal  agencies,  a  govern¬ 
mentwide  move  to  more-secure  Internet 
Continued  on  page  24 
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DIFFER 


The  specifics  of  the  Obama  adminis¬ 
tration’s  cybersecurity  strategy  are 
still  to  be  determined,  but  Forrester 
analyst  Khalid  Kark  says  that  early  in¬ 
dications  suggest  that  it  plans  radical 
changes  such  as  these: 

f  The  appointment  of  a  cybersecu¬ 
rity  czar.  This  person  will  coordinate 
and  communicate  governmentwide 
initiatives  and  be  accountable  for 
ensuring  the  protection  of  the  public 
and  private  infrastructures  that  are 
necessary  for  a  thriving  economy. 

i-  Focus  on  commercial  informa¬ 
tion  assets.  One  of  the  major  battle¬ 
grounds  in  the  era  of  cyberwarfare  will 
be  private-sector  information  assets 
and  intellectual  property.  Despite  a 
number  of  cyberattacks  on  major  U.S. 
companies  that  can  be  traced  to  for¬ 
eign  countries,  the  government  hasn’t 
undertaken  a  concerted  effort  to  pro¬ 
tect  private-sector  information  assets. 

I-  Expansion  of  cybersecurity  ef¬ 
forts  to  other  federal  agencies. 

While  the  U.S.  government  takes  pride 
in  the  way  it  protects  its  military  and 
intelligence  assets,  it  lacks  a  similar 
focus  on  protecting  information  within 
other  departments  against  a  coordi¬ 
nated  foreign  attack.  The  new  admin¬ 
istration  is  expected  to  make  other 
commercially  sensitive  agencies,  such 
as  the  Commerce  Department,  a  focal 
point  of  data  protection  efforts. 

Funding  for  security  research  and 

deveiopmgnt  efforts  Government  se¬ 
curity  initiatives  have  been  largely  re¬ 
active  so  far.  The  private  sector  funds 
projects  with  established  ROIs.  An 
initiative  may  not  have  a  solid  business 
case,  but  if  the  case  for  safeguarding 
sensitive  commercial  and  government 
targets  is  compelling,  the  effort  should 
be  funded  by  the  government.  The  new 
administration  has  promised  to  do  that. 


Continued  from  page  22 
protocols  and  the  highly  classified  CNCI 
to  boost  the  ability  of  government  to 
detect  and  respond  to  threats  and  se¬ 
curity  vulnerabilities  in  near  real  time. 

The  initiatives  are  expected  to  yield 
significant  benefits  down  the  road,  but 
none  of  them  is  tied  to  any  broader 
strategic  goals  or  missions.  One  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  is  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  national  security  strategy  that 
sets  the  agenda  for  how,  where,  when 
and  why  security  investments  need  to 
be  made  and  who  will  be  responsible 
for  such  initiatives.  The  strategy  will 
need  to  spell  out  baseline  standards  for 
entities  in  critical  infrastructure  areas. 

The  CSIS,  which  in  December  submit¬ 
ted  a  set  of  security  recommendations 
to  President  Obama,  argues  that  such 
a  strategy  would  require  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  declare  its  cyberinfrastructure 
a  vital  asset  for  national  and  economic 
security.  It  would  then  need  to  indicate 
its  willingness  to  use  all  of  the  tools  at 
its  disposal  —  including  diplomatic, 
economic,  military  and  intelligence 
capabilities  —  to  protect  that  asset. 

BUILD  A  CYBER-RESPONSE 
CAPABILITY 

In  1963,  soon  after  the  Cuban  Mis¬ 
sile  Crisis,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
established  the  National  Communica¬ 
tions  System.  Its  task  was  to  work  with 
federal  agencies  and  private  industry 
to  ensure  the  reliability  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  telecommunications  systems 
during  emergencies.  During  the  9/11 
crisis,  the  NCS  played  a  crucial  role  in 
coordinating  the  resources  needed  to 
ensure  that  vital  communication  ser¬ 
vices  remained  uninterrupted. 

When  it  comes  to  cybersecurity, 
there  is  no  equivalent  capability,  says 
James  Lewis,  director  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  public  policy  program  at  the 
CSIS.  “If  there’s  a  fire  on  the  Internet, 
who’s  the  fire  department?”  he  asks.  In 
the  event  of  an  Internet  crisis,  there  is 
no  single  entity  that  either  the  federal 
government  or  private  industry  can 
depend  on  to  coordinate  a  response. 
“There’s  no  one  you  can  simply  pick  up 
the  phone  and  speak  with,”  Lewis  says. 

Implementing  such  a  capability  is  not 
going  to  be  easy,  says  Paul  Kurtz,  former 
special  assistant  to  President  Bush 
and  former  senior  director  for  critical 


If  there’s  a 
fire  on  the 
Internet,  who’s  the 
fire  department? 

JAMES  LEWIS, 

DIRECTOR.  TECHNOLOGY  AND 
PUBLIC  POLICY  PROGRAM.  CSIS 


infrastructure  protection  on  the  White 
House’s  Homeland  Security  Council. 
Attacks  against  key  Internet  protocols 
and  routing  technologies  could  cause 
considerable  and  lengthy  disruption. 
Coordinating  a  response  could  involve 
numerous  stakeholders,  including  carri¬ 
ers,  Internet  service  providers,  technol¬ 
ogy  vendors  and  bodies  like  the  Internet 
Corporation  for  Assigned  Names  and 
Numbers,  says  Kurtz,  who  is  currently  a 
partner  at  Good  Harbor  Consulting  LLC. 

“In  the  old  days,  we  had  trucks  with 
SS7  network  switches  on  them  that 
could  be  rolled  in  place  quickly  to  re¬ 
connect  copper  networks,”  Kurtz  says. 
“In  an  IP-based  world,  we  have  not 
even  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
how  we  would  restore  networks.” 


SECURE  TARGETS  IN  CRITICAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE  AREAS 

A  “digital  Pearl  Harbor,”  in  which  ad¬ 
versaries  take  down  large  swaths  of 
the  Internet,  is  a  possibility  that  needs 
to  be  prepared  for,  security  analysts 
say.  But  far  more  likely,  and  of  greater 
concern,  are  more-focused  attacks 
against  critical  infrastructure  targets 
such  as  the  power  grid,  water  supplies 
and  financial  services  institutions. 

The  blackout  in  the  Northeast  in  2003 
remains  a  potent  example  of  the  havoc  a 
computer  failure  can  cause  —  even  if,  as 
was  the  case  then,  the  incident  is  caused 
by  negligence  rather  than  malice. 

Another  reminder  is  an  experiment 
conducted  in  March  2007  in  which  the 
Idaho  National  Laboratory  showed 
how  it  could  reduce  a  power  turbine  to 
a  smoking,  shuddering,  metal-spewing 
mess  simply  by  executing  malicious  code 
on  the  computer  controlling  the  system. 

These  examples  are  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  According  to  the  GAO’s 
Wilshusen,  the  trend  over  the  past  few 
Continued  on  page  26 
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Continued  from  page  24 
years  to  connect  the  systems  that  are 
used  to  control  critical  equipment  to 
the  Internet  —  in  power  generation  and 
distribution,  water  treatment,  biotech, 
pharmaceuticals  and  transportation  —  is 
making  them  more  vulnerable  to  threats. 

This  was  demonstrated  in  2000, 
Wilshusen  says,  when  a  disgruntled 
employee  at  an  Australian  water- 
treatment  plant  released  about  264,000 
gallons  of  raw  sewage  into  nearby  riv¬ 
ers  and  parks  by  using  a  radio  transmit¬ 
ter  to  break  into  the  control  systems. 

In  August  2003,  a  computer  virus 
called  Sobig  managed  to  infiltrate  a 
control  system  at  CSX  Corp.’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Florida  and  shut  down  rail¬ 
road  signaling  systems  up  and  down 
the  East  Coast  for  hours,  he  says. 

And  in  October  2006,  a  foreign 
hacker  broke  into  a  system  at  a  water 
filtration  plant  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  after 
an  employee’s  laptop  computer  was 
compromised  via  the  Internet  and  then 
used  as  an  entry  point  to  install  mal¬ 
ware  on  the  plant’s  computer  system. 

Although  almost  all  critical  infra¬ 
structure  systems  are  owned  by  the 
private  sector,  making  sure  they  are 
adequately  protected  should  be  a  gov¬ 
ernment  priority,  says  Wilshusen.  Not 
only  should  baseline  security  standards 
be  established  for  critical  infrastructure 
industries,  he  says,  but  there  should  also 
be  regulations  for  enforcing  them  and  a 
strategy  for  sharing  information  about 
security  practices  and  other  matters  be¬ 
tween  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

USE  FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
POWER  TO  FORCE  BETTER 
SECURITY  FROM  VENDORS 

Having  served  as  the  de  facto  CIO  of 
the  federal  government  under  the  Bush 
administration,  Karen  Evans  knows  a 
lot  about  how  to  use  the  government’s 
enormous  buying  power  to  force  tech¬ 
nology  vendors  to  improve  security. 
“When  you  spend  $71  billion  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  you  should  be  very  clear  about 
what  your  requirements  are”  and  ex¬ 
pect  vendors  to  abide  by  them,  she  says. 

One  place  where  the  government 
has  successfully  done  this  is  under  the 
Federal  Desktop  Core  Configuration 
(FDCC)  initiative,  in  which  it  is  work¬ 
ing  with  Microsoft  Corp.  and  other 
technology  vendors  to  ensure  that  all 


Windows  XP  and  Vista  desktops  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  government  have  standard 
baseline  security  configurations.  Evans 
says  there’s  no  reason  why  a  similar 
model  can’t  be  implemented  to  also  get 
other  vendors  to  do  things  such  as  turn 
off  default  configurations  and  disable 
functions  that  create  security  risks 
before  products  are  delivered  to  agen¬ 
cies.  Implementing  security  language 
in  federal  acquisition  rules  is  much 
easier  than  forcing  regulations  down 
vendors’  throats,  she  says. 

Requiring  vendors  to  bake  in  securi¬ 
ty  and  centralizing  procurement  across 
the  government  could  also  bring  costs 
down  significantly,  says  Alan  Paller, 
director  of  research  at  the  SANS  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  training  and  certification  orga¬ 
nization  in  Bethesda,  Md.  “Right  now, 
there’s  enormous  inefficiency”  when  it 
comes  to  security  purchases,  he  says. 

DEVELOP  AN  OFFENSIVE 
CAPABILITY 

Patti  Titus,  the  former  chief  informa¬ 
tion  security  officer  at  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Security  Administration,  is  among 
a  growing  number  of  executives  argu¬ 
ing  for  the  development  of  deterrent  ca¬ 
pabilities  in  cyberspace.  “What  we  need 
to  say  is,  ‘We  are  the  U.S.,  and  if  you 
mess  with  us,  you’d  better  be  careful,’  ” 
says  Titus,  who  is  currently  chief  infor¬ 
mation  security  officer  at  Unisys  Corp. 

For  too  long,  the  country  has  been 
focusing  on  building  a  defensive  capabil¬ 
ity  that  has  done  little  to  stop  adversaries 
from  infiltrating  government  networks 
and  supply  chain  and  distribution  sys¬ 
tems,  she  says.  “It’s  time  to  come  up  with 
some  way  of  launching  back  at  those 
that  mean  to  do  harm,”  Titus  suggests. 

But  figuring  out  the  nuances  of  such 
a  strategy  can  be  tricky,  says  Kurtz. 
“There  is  some  real  work  that  needs 
to  be  done”  on  a  global  basis  to  think 
through  such  issues,  he  says.  “What  is 
an  act  of  war  in  cyberspace?  We  need 
to  have  a  far  more  substantial  dialogue 


It’s  time  to  come  up 
with  some  way  of 
launching  back  at  those 
that  mean  to  do  harm. 

PATTI  TITUS,  CHIEF  INFORMATION 
SECURITY  OFFICER.  UNISYS  CORP. 


enemies  are  is 
one  of  the  biggest 
problems  we  nave. 


SHAWN  CARPENTER,  FORMER 

NETWORK  SECURITY  ANALYST. 

SANDIA  NATIONAL  LABORATORIES 
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here  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
about  what  this  means,”  he  says,  espe¬ 
cially  because  the  means  to  do  harm  in 
cyberspace  are  not  restricted  to  gov¬ 
ernments  and  militaries. 

Countries  don’t  brag  about  their 
cyberoffensive  capabilities  the  way 
they  might  “display  fighter  planes  and 
battleships,”  says  Steven  Chabinsky, 
senior  cyber  adviser  to  the  director 
of  national  intelligence.  “They  guard 
them  in  a  very  secretive  manner,”  and 
there’s  no  telling  if  they  intend  to  use 
their  cyberweapons,  says  Chabinsky. 
“In  cyber,  capabilities  tend  to  get  better 
over  time,  and  intentions  can  change 
quickly,”  he  cautions.  And  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  possibility  that  a  nation  that 
wants  to  do  damage  can  simply  hijack 
or  use  capabilities  built  by  others. 

“Determining  who  the  attackers  are, 
who  the  enemies  are,  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  problems  we  have  as  a  government 
and  in  the  private  sector,”  says  Shawn 
Carpenter,  a  former  network  security 
analyst  at  Sandia  National  Laboratories. 

Carpenter  was  fired  in  January  2005 
for  his  independent  probe  of  a  network 
security  breach  at  the  government 
research  facility  —  an  undertaking  in 
which  he  did  some  reverse-hacking  and 
traced  the  incident  back  to  a  Chinese  es¬ 
pionage  group  called  Titan  Rain.  Make 
no  mistake,  he  says,  the  enemy  is  already 
here,  lurking  in  sensitive  systems  and 
networks  —  in  control  of  large  botnets 
that  are  inside  financial  systems  and  the 
power  grid  —  and  it  needs  to  be  stopped. 

“My  definition  of  a  digital  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  is  where  these  people  are  already 
here,”  he  says.  “They  already  have  access 
and  are  just  sort  of  hanging  out  main¬ 
taining  their  access  for  the  time  when 
they  get  some  instruction  to  bring  down 
the  system  or  corrupt  information.”  ■ 
Don  Tennant  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Cybermilitias,  black  hat  hackers  and  other 
non-nation-state  bad  guys  blur  the  lines  on 
the  virtual  battlefield.  By  Don  Tennant 


Analysts  and  strategists 
gathered  at  the  Cyber  Warfare 
2009  conference  in  London 
last  January  were  grappling 
with  some  thorny  problems  associated 
with  the  threat  of  Internet  aggression. 
One  that  proved  particularly  vexing 
was  the  question  of  exactly  what  con¬ 
stitutes  cyberwarfare  under  interna¬ 
tional  law.  There’s  no  global  agreement 
on  the  definitions  of  cyberwarfare  or 
cyberterrorism,  so  how  does  a  nation 
conform  to  the  rule  of  law  if  it’s  com¬ 
pelled  to  respond  to  a  cyberattack? 

Back  in  the  U.S.  trenches,  drawing 
up  a  legal  battle  plan  is  indeed  proving 
to  be  extraordinarily  complex.  Those 
definitions  are  especially  elusive  when 
you  consider  that,  in  the  foggy  realm  of 
cyberwarfare,  no  one  can  even  be  sure 
who  the  potential  combatants  are. 

“There  is  some  real  work  that  needs 
to  be  done,  not  only  in  the  U.S.,  but 
globally,  to  think  about  what  is  a  use  of 
force  or  an  act  of  war  in  cyberspace,” 
says  Paul  Kurtz,  a  partner  at  Good  Har¬ 
bor  Consulting  LLC  in  Arlington,  Va., 
and  a  former  senior  director  for  critical 
infrastructure  protection  on  the  White 
House’s  Homeland  Security  Council. 

The  need  to  establish  global  norms 
about  what  is  acceptable  behavior  in 
cyberspace,  he  says,  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  “the  weapons  are  not  just 
in  the  hands  of  nation-states.  They’re 
essentially  in  everybody’s  hands.” 

“Laws  of  war  would  forbid  targeting 
purely  civilian  infrastructure,”  adds 
Steven  Chabinsky,  senior  cyber  adviser 
to  the  director  of  national  intelligence. 
“But  terrorists,  of  course,  don’t  limit 
themselves  by  the  Geneva  Conventions.” 

TIME,  EFFORT  AND  EXPERTISE 

Further  obscuring  the  battlefield  is  the 
fact  that  it’s  nearly  impossible  to  identi¬ 
fy  all  of  the  potential  targets.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  conduct  a  threat  assess¬ 
ment,  and  there  appears  to  be  consen¬ 
sus  in  the  cyberdefense  community  that 
nation-states  pose  the  biggest  threat. 

“Cyberattacks  which  seek  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  [an  adversary’s]  critical  in¬ 
frastructures  would  take  more  time, 
effort  and  expertise  than  mere  data 
theft,”  says  Kenneth  Geers,  U.S.  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  Cooperative  Cyber 
Defence  Centre  of  Excellence  in  Tal- 

Continued  on  page  30 
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H  SPECIAL  REPORT 


CYBERWEAPONS 


According  to  former  National  Recon¬ 
naissance  Office  official  Mike  Theis, 
terrorists  and  criminals  pose  similar 
threats  when  it  comes  to  making 
money  illegally.  Here  are  some  activi¬ 
ties  these  groups  might  undertake: 


Theft  of  personal  information 

that  could  be  sold  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder  or  on  an  information 
exchange. 

Theft  of  trade  secrets,  intellec¬ 
tual  property  or  superior  business 
processes.  “It  could  be  some¬ 
thing  as  simple  as  your  customer 
list,  but  there  is  usually  a  lot  more 
of  value  than  that,”  Theis  says. 

Cyber-hostage-taking.  If  the 

contents  of  your  entire  hard  drive 
were  remotely  encrypted  by  a 
hacker,  would  you  pay  $100  to  get 
the  decryption  key?  Would  10,000 
people  like  you  do  the  same? 

Cyberblackmaiiing.  How  much 
would  you  pay  to  prevent  your 
family,  customers,  competitors 
or  regulators  from  knowing 
something  that  was  found  on 
your  computer? 

Cybersiaving.  The  perpetrator 
installs  a  back  door  or  “loader” 
on  your  machine  and  sells  it  to 
the  highest  bidder.  It  would  al¬ 
low  the  buyer  to  install  any  type 
of  software  on  that  machine 
without  being  detected.  “The  last 
I  heard,  the  average  price  was 
still  about  $1  per  machine,”  Theis 
says.  “It’s  not  uncommon  to  see 
machines  purchased  in  blocks  of 
10,000  or  more  in  order  to  launch 
a  denial-of-service  attack.” 


“So  basically,”  Theis  says,  “any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  the  world  of 
brick  and  mortar  has  some  type  of  a 
cyber  equivalent.” 

-  DON  TENNANT 


Continued  from  page  28 
linn,  Estonia.  “But  computer  network 
defenders  should  understand  that  time, 
effort  and  expertise  are  resources  that 
militaries  and  foreign  intelligence  ser¬ 
vices  often  have  in  abundance.” 

Analysts  and  former  intelligence 
officials,  including  Kurtz,  say  that,  not 
surprisingly,  China  and  Russia  top  the 
list  of  countries  with  highly  developed 
cyberwarfare  capabilities.  Kurtz  also 
points  to  Iran  and  North  Korea  as 
countries  with  known  cyberwarfare 
aspirations. 

While  Chabinsky  declines  to  be  spe¬ 
cific  because  of  concerns  about  compro¬ 
mising  intelligence-gathering  methods, 
he  affirms  that  the  U.S.  has  identified  “a 
number  of  sophisticated  nation-state  ac¬ 
tors  who  we  believe  have  the  capability 
to  bring  down  portions  of  our  critical  in¬ 
frastructure.”  Fortunately,  he  adds,  “we 
don’t  think  they  have  the  intent  to  do 
so,  [since]  our  country  would  respond 
accordingly,  and  not  necessarily  sym¬ 
metrically,  through  cyber  means.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Kurtz  notes,  gov¬ 
ernments  “would  have  more  resources 
at  their  disposal  in  order  to  disguise  or 
bury  the  true  source  of  an  attack.”  But, 
he  says,  “it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  believe  that  a  small,  well-funded  cell 
could  not  inflict  very  serious  damage  on 
the  information  infrastructure  support¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  and  the  global  economy.” 

Chabinsky  notes  that  national  gov¬ 
ernments  are  more  comfortable  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  challenge  of  deterring 
or  responding  to  cyberthreats  from 
other  countries.  “There’s  a  lot  more  to 
worry  about  should  the  same  computer 
network  attack  capabilities  exist  in 
the  hands  of  irrational  or  otherwise 
unrestrained  criminals  or  terrorists,” 
he  says. 

Intelligence  officials  and  analysts 
agree  that  so  far,  there  has  been  little 
direct  threat  of  a  cyberattack  by  orga¬ 
nized  terrorist  groups.  “Nonstate  ac¬ 
tors  such  as  al- Qaeda  probably  do  not 
possess  the  infrastructure  or  expertise 
to  attempt  a  cyberattack  that  would  ri¬ 
val  the  shock  value  of  using  bullets  and 
explosives,”  Geers  says. 

But  those  officials  and  analysts  rec¬ 
ognize  that  terrorist  groups  have  the 
resources  and  motives  to  fund  such 
activities  by  others. 

Although  terrorists  may  not  be 


Insider  threats  can 
take  advantage  of 
the  most  serious  vulner¬ 
abilities;  in  fact,  they 
can  create  them. 

STEVEN  CHABINSKY, 

SENIOR  CYBER  ADVISER  TO  THE 

DIRECTOR  OF  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE 

1  : 

capable  of  attacking  our  critical  infra¬ 
structure  themselves,  “it’s  less  clear 
whether  they  could  find  a  hired  gun 
to  do  so,”  Chabinsky  says.  “Obviously, 
terrorist  groups  have  the  intent  to 
harm  us,  are  aware  of  the  potential 
impact  of  a  successful  cyberattack  and 
would  find  the  ability  to  attack  us  from 
a  distance  quite  appealing.” 

According  to  Chabinsky,  some  po¬ 
tential  “hired  guns”  are  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  effective  position  to  cause 
trouble:  within  the  walls  of  corporate 
America. 

“I  think  the  primary  cyber-risk  to 
our  critical  infrastructure  is  from  dis¬ 
gruntled  employees  who  have  insider 
knowledge  and  access,”  Chabinsky 
says.  “Insider  threats  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  most  serious  vulner¬ 
abilities;  in  fact,  they  can  create  them. 
Could  they  sell  their  capabilities  to  a 
terrorist  group?  Certainly.” 

CRIMINAL  ELEMENT 

To  make  matters  worse,  it’s  not  only 
terrorist  groups  that  are  equipped  to 
pose  this  sort  of  threat.  In  fact,  they 
may  not  even  be  the  most  ominous 
nongovernmental  source  of  potential 
cyberdamage. 

“I  would  say  that  organized  crimi¬ 
nal  activity  provides  a  more  pervasive 
and  damaging  threat  than  organized 
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terrorists,”  says  Mike  Theis,  who  un¬ 
til  recently  served  as  chief  of  cyber 
counterintelligence  at  the  National  Re¬ 
connaissance  Office,  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

But  that  could  change,  Theis  says. 

While  the  motives  of  organized  ter¬ 
rorists  and  organized  criminals  differ, 
their  profit-generating  tactics  are  mostly 
the  same.  Terrorists  use  cybercrime  to 
fund  their  ideology-inspired  activities, 
and  criminals  do  it  for  the  sake  of  profit 
itself  (see  “Cyberweapons,”  page  28). 

Theis  cites  the  infamous  Russian 
Business  Network  as  an  example  of  the 
cybercriminals  highest  on  the  most- 
wanted  list,  but  he  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  orga¬ 
nized  crime  syndicate  that’s  not  heav¬ 
ily  engaged  in  electronic  crime. 

“Traditional  organized  crime  has 
now  moved  to  cyberspace  to  commit, 
support  and  enhance  their  crimes,”  says 
Ira  Winkler,  founder  and  president  of 
Internet  Security  Advisors  Group  and  a 
Computerworld  columnist.  These  crime 
syndicates  are  “performing  intelligence 
and  counterintelligence  collection  of 
their  own  to  see  what  governments  are 
doing  to  stop  their  efforts.” 

Moreover,  Winkler  says,  drug  cartels, 
organized  crime  gangs  and  terrorist  or¬ 
ganizations  are  joining  forces  to  combat 
the  U.S.  military  and  law  enforcement 
agencies.  “Possibly  most  important  is 
that  Russian  crime  gangs  are  heavily  in¬ 
volved  with  the  Taliban  and  al-Qaeda  in 
the  distribution  of  the  poppy  crops  they 
grow,”  he  says.  “They  are  interested  in 
stopping  any  coalition  efforts  to  slow 
down  the  poppy  distribution.” 

According  to  Chabinsky,  cyber¬ 
criminals  have  increased  the  scope  and 
sophistication  of  their  activities  beyond 
those  of  all  but  a  few  nation-states. 
“There’s  big  money  to  be  had  over  the 
Internet,  and  organized  crime  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  time  and  money  to  enhance 
their  tradecraft,”  he  says.  “Organized 
cybercrime  concerns  me  not  just  be¬ 
cause  of  the  money  being  stolen,  but 
because  cybercriminals  are  gaining  the 
capacity  to  harm  our  critical  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  could  be  motivated  to  do  so  as 
part  of  an  extortion  scheme.” 

Adding  to  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  are  questions  about  the  pre¬ 
paredness  of  other  countries  to  combat 
the  threat.  “There  is  reason  to  consider 


whether  some  nation-states  lack  the 
ability  to  control  organized  crime  with¬ 
in  their  borders,  lack  the  resources  to 
control  criminals  who  victimize  people 
and  businesses  outside  their  borders,  or 
suffer  from  corruption  in  which  govern¬ 
ment  officials  are  complicit  in  lucrative 
criminal  schemes,”  Chabinsky  says. 

THE  HACKER  MYTH 

Another  complicating  factor  is  that  these 
criminal  elements  are  anything  but  co¬ 
hesive  units  with  consistent  objectives. 

“One  of  the  things  that’s  very  tricky 
about  cyberspace  is  you  can  have  crim¬ 
inal  organizations  easily  morph  with 
hacker  organizations,  and  you  may 
have  a  cell  within  that  that  may  have  a 
different  purpose  or  objective  than  the 
criminal  organization,”  Kurtz  explains. 
“This  comes  down  to  the  essence  of 
what  makes  the  cyber  tradecraft  so 
complex.  It’s  only  a  keystroke  differ¬ 
ence  between  getting  inside  someone’s 
system  and  shutting  it  down.” 

Indeed,  the  role  that  hackers  play  in 
cyberwarfare  is  widely  underestimated. 
“A  big  myth  is  that  cybercrime  is  still 
about  a  15-year-old  kid  doing  Web  de¬ 
facements,”  Chabinsky  says. 

In  truth,  the  hacker  element  is  gaining 
influence  and  is  being  courted  by  gov¬ 
ernments.  In  China,  hacker  groups  have 
traditionally  been  motivated  by  national 
pride,  says  Carl  Setzer,  an  associate 
partner  at  Dallas-based  iSight  Partners, 
a  security  research  firm  that  monitors 
hacking  communities  in  China. 

The  Chinese  government  has  chan¬ 
neled  that  pride  toward  its  own  ends, 
even  though  it  may  not  issue  direct 
orders  to  hacker  groups.  Setzer  says 
that  iSight  has  found  evidence  of  direct 
interaction  between  Chinese  hackers  and 
the  government  —  a  relationship  that  he 
characterizes  as  “indirect  control.” 

According  to  Winkler,  China  has  to 
acknowledge  the  problem.  “They  have 
the  Internet  so  filtered  that  even  if 
[cybercrime]  is  not  supported  by  the 
Chinese  government,  given  the  hold 
they  have  on  their  Internet  connec¬ 
tions,  they  can’t  claim  clean  hands,”  he 
says.  “For  them  to  say  ‘We  aren’t  notic¬ 
ing  attack  traffic’  is  absurd.” 

Of  course,  the  Chinese  government 
is  hardly  alone  in  its  goal  of  manipulat¬ 
ing  of  hackers.  Theis  says  cybercon¬ 
flicts  anywhere  in  the  world  that  are 
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■  SPECIAL  REPORT 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  HACKS, 
WORMS  AND  CYBERTERROR 


1964:  AT&T  cracks  down  on  estimated  $1.5  billion  in  damage, 

“phreakers,”  who  use  tone  genera¬ 


tors  to  make  free  phone  calls. 

1971:  John  Draper,  later  known  as 
Captain  Crunch,  uses  a  whistle  given 
away  as  a  prize  in  a  cereal  box  to  gain 
access  to  AT&T’s  phone  network. 

1978:  Engineers  at  Xerox  Palo  Alto 
Research  Center  design  what  they 
call  a  “worm”  program  to  improve 
efficiency  by  searching  for  underused 
processors  on  a  network. 

1983  The  FBI  busts  young  hackers 
known  as  the  414s,  who  use  an  Apple 
11+  and  a  modem  to  break  into  60 
computer  systems. 

1986  “The  Brain,”  one  of  the  first 
PC  viruses,  is  released  in  Pakistan. 

1988:  Grad  student  Robert  Morris 
Jr.  releases  a  worm  that  invades  the 
Arpanet,  disabling  about  6,000  com¬ 
puters  and  clogging  systems. 

1994:  Hackers  led  by  Russian  Vladi¬ 
mir  Levin  steal  millions  from  Citibank. 

1995:  Hacker  Kevin  Mitnick  is 
charged  with  wire  fraud  and  possession 
of  files  stolen  from  companies  such  as 
Motorola  and  Sun  Microsystems. 

1996:  Hackers  alter  the  Web  sites 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
the  CIA  and  the  Air  Force. 

1998  The  Solar  Sunrise  attacks 
exploit  vulnerabilities  in  Solaris  to 
implant  sniffer  programs  in  more  than 
500  military,  government  and  private- 
sector  computer  systems. 

1999  The  Melissa  worm  infects 
thousands  of  computers,  causing  an 


2000:  Russian  hackers  penetrate 
Microsoft.  The  ILOVEYOU  worm  in¬ 
fects  millions  of  computers  worldwide 
in  a  few  hours.  DDoS  attacks  knock 
Amazon,  Yahoo  and  eBay  offline. 

2001:  The  Code  Red  worm,  de¬ 
signed  to  use  the  combined  power 
of  a  network  of  infected  machines 
against  the  White  House  Web  site  at 
a  predetermined  date,  is  blocked  as 
the  attack  begins. 

2002:  The  Klez  worm  sends  copies 
of  itself  to  all  of  the  e-mail  addresses 
in  its  victims’  directories. 

2003:  A  Russian  hacker  group 
known  as  the  Hang-Up  Team  builds  a 
Web  site  featuring  administrative  tools 
for  attacking  U.S.  financial  institutions. 

2004:  The  Secret  Service  arrests 
28  people  for  exposing  confidential 
Secret  Service  documents. 

2006:  Jeanson  James  Ancheta  is 
imprisoned  for  attacks  on  the  Naval 
Air  Warfare  Center  and  the  Defense 
Information  Systems  Agency. 

2007:  Estonia  suffers  a  massive 
DDoS  attack  that  knocks  out  govern¬ 
ment  and  banking  networks. 

2008:  Chinese  hackers  claim  to 
have  gained  access  to  the  world’s 
most  sensitive  sites. 

2009:  The  GhostNet  infects  com¬ 
puters  in  103  countries,  stealing  docu¬ 
ments  and  taking  control  of  webcams. 
A  hack  thought  to  have  originated  in 
China  steals  data  on  the  Pentagon’s 
Joint  Strike  Fighter  program. 

-  COMPILED  BY  MARI  KEEFE 


I  would  say  that 
currently,  organizer 
criminal  activity  provides 
a  more  pervasive  and 
damaging  threat  than 
organized  terrorists. 


MIKE  THEIS.  FORMER  CHIEF  OF 
CYBER  C0UNTERINTELLI6ENCE, 
NATIONAL  RECONNAISSANCE  OFFICE 


attributed  to  “patriotic  hackers”  tend  to 
be  the  stuff  of  myth.  Usually,  he  says, 
they’re  the  “well-thought-out  efforts 
of  nation-states  with  well-developed 
strategies  and  resources.” 

Although  Theis  has  no  doubt  that 
patriotic  hackers  participate  in  cyber¬ 
conflicts,  he’s  convinced  that  far  more 
is  ascribed  to  them  than  real-world 
conditions  would  sensibly  allow. 

“To  be  truly  effective  on  anything 
other  than  the  smallest  of  scales  takes 
strategic  planning,  resourcing  and 
practiced  execution  to  ensure  activities 
are  focused  at  the  right  place  and  time 
to  be  a  force  multiplier,  and  not  wasted 
on  the  overkill  of  nonessential  targets 
or  activities,”  Theis  says.  “It  seems  lu¬ 
dicrous  that  countries  that  have  stated 
their  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  cyberconflict  dominance  and  have 
dedicated  resources  to  that  effort 
would  not  use  them  in  a  decisive  way 
but  [instead]  would  depend  on  patriot¬ 
ic  hackers  to  just  happen  to  get  it  right 
and  just  at  the  right  time.” 

Still,  governments  have  every  reason 
to  foster  the  idea  that  patriotic  hack¬ 
ers  are  at  work,  Theis  says.  “It’s  a  nice 
myth  to  perpetuate  if  you’re  trying  to 
maintain  plausible  deniability.”  ■ 
Jeremy  Kirk  and  Sumner  Lemon  of  the  IDG 
News  Service  contributed  to  this  story. 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  MATHIAS  THURMAN 


Attention  to  Conficker 
Appears  to  Pay  Off 

The  notorious  worm  has  the  security 
team  putting  all  its  focus  on  protecting  the 
company’s  9,000  systems  around  the  globe. 


IKE  JUST  about 
every  other  IT 
department,  mine 
spent  the  week  be¬ 
fore  April  Fools’  Day  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  onslaught  of 
the  Conficker  worm. 

This  bit  of  malware 
got  a  lot  of  attention  in 
the  press,  and  I  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  to 
do  everything  possible  to 
alleviate  its  effects,  even 
if  that  meant  overreact¬ 
ing.  After  all,  there  was  no 
way  to  know  for  sure  just 
what  could  transpire  if 
our  systems  were  infected 
with  the  worm  come  April 
1,  the  date  Conficker  was 
scheduled  to  “receive  new 
commands”  from  whoever 
had  devised  it  and  sent  it 
into  the  world. 

During  the  last  week  of 
March,  I  started  arranging 
meetings  and  gathering 
data.  I  decided  to  focus  our 
efforts  on  virus  signatures 
and  patch  management. 

I  figured  that  if  we  made 
sure  every  machine  in  our 
current  inventory  was  up 
to  date  with  the  latest  anti¬ 
virus  pattern  file  and  Micro¬ 
soft  security  patches,  then 
we  would  have  a  good  shot 
at  being  protected  against 


any  Conficker  variant. 

In  analyzing  our  patch 
status,  I  was  especially 
interested  in  Microsoft 
Security  Bulletin  MS08- 
067,  for  a  vulnerability 
in  the  Windows  Server 
service  that  could  allow 
the  Conficker  worm  to 
propagate.  I  had  our  Win¬ 
dows  Server  team  run  a 
Microsoft  Systems  Center 
Configuration  Manager  re¬ 
port  to  find  out  whether  all 
our  servers  and  desktops 
had  the  proper  patch. 

I  also  contacted  Trend 
Micro,  our  vendor  for 
desktop  and  server  virus 
protection,  to  ensure  that  it 
would  have  the  proper  sig¬ 
natures  to  detect  Conficker. 
Trend  Micro  responded 
that  the  then-current  pat¬ 
tern  file  would  be  sufficient 
to  protect  us,  so  I  found  it 
interesting  that  we  received 
two  or  three  updated  pat- 

■  On  March  30, 
two  days  prior  to 
Armageddon,  we 
had  a  98%  compli¬ 
ance  rate  with  anti- 
virus  and  95%  for 
the  Microsoft  patch. 


tern  files  from  Trend  Mi¬ 
cro  in  the  last  days  of  the 
month,  all  seeming  to  focus 
on  Conficker  variants. 

Finally,  I  had  the  team  do 
a  last-minute  push  to  en¬ 
sure  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  level  of  compliance. 

COUNTDOWN 

On  March  30,  two  days  pri¬ 
or  to  Armageddon,  we  had 
a  98%  compliance  rate  with 
antivirus  and  a  95%  compli¬ 
ance  rate  for  the  Microsoft 
patch.  We  have  over  9,000 
devices  running  a  Win¬ 
dows  operating  system,  so 
2%  and  5%  noncompliance 
could  be  big  problems,  but  I 
was  fairly  content. 

I’ve  never  been  able  to 
achieve  100%  compliance 
for  a  variety  of  reasons: 
Some  engineering  comput¬ 
ers  can’t  be  patched,  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  workforce  is 
highly  mobile  and  doesn’t 
connect  to  the  network  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  we  have  a 
global  footprint  and  there¬ 
fore  encounter  many  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  time  zones. 

For  additional  protec¬ 
tion,  I  had  my  security  en¬ 
gineers  scour  the  Internet 
for  intrusion-detection  sig¬ 
natures  for  activity  associ- 


Trouble 

Ticket 

AT  ISSUE:  It  appears 
possible  that  the  Conficker 
worm  could  wreak  more 
havoc  than  usual. 

ACTION  PLAN:  Keep  it 
out  of  the  network  to  the 
extent  possible,  by  focus¬ 
ing  on  updating  antivirus 
software  and  Microsoft 
patches. 


ated  with  Conficker.  We 
use  both  Snort  and  Juniper 
for  intrusion  detection 
and  were  fortunate  to  find 
plenty  of  Snort  signatures, 
and  Juniper  provided  addi¬ 
tional  signature  files. 

More  unusual  for  such 
an  event,  we  had  to  man¬ 
age  communications.  This 
worm  had  made  headlines, 
prompting  calls  to  the  help 
desk  and  queries  from 
executives.  I  drafted  an 
e-mail  message  assuring 
everyone  that  we  were  on 
top  of  the  Conficker  situ¬ 
ation.  While  I  was  at  it,  I 
reminded  all  employees  to 
practice  safe  computing 
and  not  open  attachments 
from  untrusted  sources  or 
visit  unvalidated  URLs. 

April  1  came  and  went. 
Our  intrusion  sensors 
detected  a  few  systems 
in  China  that  were  gener-  • 
ating  unusual  amounts  of 
traffic.  We  were 
able  to  track 
down  those  ma¬ 
chines  quickly, 
isolate  them  and 
eliminate  the 
problems. 


O  JOIN  IN 

To  join  in  the  discussions 
about  security,  go  to 

computerworld.com/ 

blogs/security 


Of  course,  not  one  of 
those  machines  had  been 
patched  or  was  running 
properly  updated  antivirus 
software,  n 

This  week’s  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man¬ 
ager,  “Mathias  Thurman,” 

whose  name  and  employer 
have  been  disguised  for 
obvious  reasons.  Contact 
him  at  mathias_thurman@ 
yahoo.com. 
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OPINION 


Cyberwarfare’s 
First  Casualty 


HE  FIRST  CASUALTY  OF  WAR,  the  Greek 
playwright  Aeschylus  said,  is  the  truth.  But  when 
it  comes  to  cyberwarfare,  the  first  casualty  will 
most  likely  be  your  privacy. 


And  unlike  in  past 
wars,  the  government  it¬ 
self  may  not  do  the  snoop¬ 
ing.  Instead,  it  will  most 
likely  let  private  industry 
do  the  dirty  work,  essen¬ 
tially  outsourcing  cyber¬ 
intelligence-gathering. 

In  warfare,  information 
is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  weapons  in  a  govern¬ 
ment’s  arsenal.  No  matter 
the  physical  weaponry,  the 
key  to  victory  is  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  enemy’s 
intentions  and  who  and 
where  he  is.  Analyze  any 
war,  and  you’ll  generally 
find  that  the  victor  had 
better  intelligence. 

As  we’ve  seen,  though, 
intelligence-gathering  is 
frequently  subject  to  abuse. 
During  the  Cold  War,  the 
CIA  and  FBI  regularly 
violated  the  rights  of  U.S. 
citizens.  More  recently,  the 
Patriot  Act  gave  legal  cover 
to  government  prying, 
and  the  National  Security 
Agency  carried  out  covert 
wiretapping  without  seek¬ 
ing  the  proper  warrants. 

The  intelligence  that 
will  be  gathered  in  the 
coming  generation  of 


cyberwarfare  will  dwarf 
anything  that  came  before, 
in  the  breadth  of  informa¬ 
tion  acquired,  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  gathered, 
and  the  number  of  people 
caught  in  the  net.  In 
past  wars,  a  fair  number 
of  innocent  people  had 
their  privacy  invaded.  In 
tomorrow’s  cyberwar,  it’ll 
be  virtually  everyone. 

Cyberwarfare  is  fought 
online;  its  geography  is 
virtual,  and  you’re  part  of 
it.  In  physical  wars,  armies 
scout  the  countryside.  In 
cyberwars,  they’ll  scout 
the  Internet. 

The  Internet  is  made  up 
not  just  of  wires,  routers 
and  servers;  it’s  made  up  of 
the  data  crossing  it.  Those 
who  fight  cyberwars  will 
mine  vast  amounts  of  data 
in  an  attempt  to  find  nug¬ 
gets  of  information.  They’ll 

H  In  past  wars,  a 
number  of  people 
had  their  privacy 
invaded.  In  cyber¬ 
wars,  it’ll  be 
virtually  everyone. 


look  for  patterns  of  use  and 
relationships  that  would 
otherwise  escape  notice. 

To  find  those  patterns 
and  information  requires 
massive  and  constant  data- 
gathering,  on  a  scale  likely 
not  being  done  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Constantly  gather¬ 
ing  that  kind  of  information 
would  probably  be  illegal. 

That’s  why  you’ll  see 
government  outsourcing 
its  intelligence-gathering  to 
companies  that  already  do 
the  work  legally  —  and  pri¬ 
marily  that  means  Google. 

I’m  not  saying  that 
Google  will  purposefully 
gather  information  for 
the  federal  government. 
Instead,  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  legally  tap  into 
Google’s  already-in-place 
information-gathering  by 
issuing  subpoenas  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Why  Google?  Google 
already  gathers  vast 
amounts  of  information 
about  people’s  browsing 
and  search  habits,  and  it 
regularly  responds  to  sub¬ 
poenas  for  that  data. 

And  the  information  that 
Google  gathers  is  about  to 


grow  exponentially,  when 
Google  Voice  expands  to 
widespread  use.  Google 
Voice  will  route  all  of 
your  calls  through  a  single 
number,  let  you  record  and 
store  calls  online,  and  offer 
transcripts  of  voice  mail.  At 
some  point,  it  will  probably 
offer  transcripts  of  all  calls 
recorded.  It  will  be  able 
to  do  that  for  your  normal 
voice  calls,  not  just  calls 
made  to  or  from  a  computer. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the 
government  will  want  to 
get  its  hands  on  that  vast 
treasure  trove  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Just  think  about  it: 
Why  go  through  the  dif¬ 
ficult  process  of  getting 
a  phone  tap  when  it’s  so 
much  easier  to  simply  is¬ 
sue  a  subpoena  to  Google? 

Google  isn’t  alone,  of 
course;  many  other  private 
companies  —  particu¬ 
larly  ISPs  and  big  telecom 
providers  —  also  gather 
information  about  people 
online.  But  no  one  gathers 
the  amount  of  information 
about  people  that  Google 
does.  So  it  will  become 
the  government’s  biggest 
source  of  information 
about  private  citizens  in 
the  age  of  cyberwars. 

The  upshot?  If  you  care 
about  your  privacy,  your 
best  bet  is  to  find  ways 
to  hide  your  informa¬ 
tion  from  Google.  Private 
companies,  more  than  the 
government,  will  be  the 
biggest  privacy  invaders.  ■ 
Preston  Gralla  is  a  contrib¬ 
uting  editor  for  Computer- 
world.com  and  the  author 
of  more  than  35  books, 
including  How  the  Internet 
Works  (Que,  2006). 
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Getting  to  the  Bottom  Line 


Senior  executives  were  asked,  “When  is  it  appropri¬ 
ate  for  job  candidates  to  ask  about  compensation  and 
benefits  during  the  hiring  process?”  Their  responses: 


Second 

interview 


First  interview 


r  Phone 
interview 


Once  you  make 
the  job  offer 


Third  interview  or  after 


Other/don’t 
know:  5% 


The  executives  were  also  asked,  “When  is  it  most 
common  for  you  to  discuss  compensation  and 
benefits  with  a  potential  hire?”  Their  responses: 


Once  you  make 
the  job  offer 


Second  interview 


First 

interview 


Oiher/don’t 
know:  3% 


Phone  interview 


Third  interview  or  after 


SOURCE:  ACCOUNTS MRS  1  ELEPHONE  SURVEY  OF  150  SENIOR 
EXECUTIVES  A  LARGE  COMPANIES.  FIRST  QUARTER  2009 


■  ASK  A  PREMIER  100  IT  LEADER 

Mark  Burnette 

An  expert  in  leadership,  IT 

process,  compliance,  securi¬ 
ty  and  cost  management  who  has  led 

two  award-winning  IT  organizations, 

Burnette  answers  questions  about 

surviving  the  economic  downturn 

and  returning  to  school. 


My  company  hasn’t  laid  off  any¬ 
one  from  IT  yet  in  this  stagnant 
economy,  but  I’m  sure  it’s  just 
a  matter  of  time.  Any  advice 
on  how  to  avoid  the  ax  when 
it  comes  down?  First,  don’t  run 
around  afraid  you’re  going  to  lose 
your  job.  It  will  affect  your  mind-set, 
which  in  turn  will  subconsciously 
affect  how  you  perform  and  how  you 
interact  with  your  co-workers.  Plus, 
it’s  no  fun  to  go  to  work  in  a  negative 
state  of  mind  all  the  time.  Second, 
focus  on  results.  No  matter  how 
much  you're  paid,  if  you  consistently 
meet  or  exceed  your  boss’s  expecta¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  him  to 
put  your  name  on  the  pink  slip  when 
decision  time  comes. 

If  you’re  not  sure 
of  your  status  in  your 
boss's  eyes,  seek 
constructive  feedback 
and  act  immediately  on 
any  improvement  sug¬ 
gestions.  Be  reliable, 
and  communicate  consistently  and 
effectively  with  your  co-workers. 

And  last,  being  a  trusted  subject- 
matter  expert  on  a  particularly 
important  technology  solution  for 
your  company  will  make  it  difficult 
to  cut  you  loose  as  well.  But  don’t 
fall  into  the  trap  of  trying  to  “hoard” 
information  so  that  you’ll  be  the  only 
expert  in  that  area.  Your  boss  will 
notice  and  may  assume  you’re  not  a 
team  player. 

While  doing  all  of  this,  you  should 
also  get  your  ducks  in  a  row  in  case 
you  do  lose  your  job.  Update  your 
rdsumd  (after-hours)  to  reflect  all  of 
your  current  experience:  gather  any 
performance  reviews,  job  descrip¬ 
tions,  etc.,  that  may  be  helpful  if  you 
have  to  look  for  another  job.  Many 
employers  are  using  Linkedln  as 


a  reference  tool  when  consider¬ 
ing  prospective  employees,  so 
update  your  Linkedln  profile,  and 
consider  asking  some  co-workers 
to  “endorse”  you  there.  Build  your 
professional  network  by  attending 
trade  association  or  professional 
organization  events  and  meeting 
people.  In  the  business  world,  land¬ 
ing  that  next  job  is  often  more  about 
who  you  know  rather  than  simply 
what  you  know. 

I’ve  been  toying  with  the  idea 
of  going  back  to  school.  (I  work 
in  desktop  support  and  want 
to  learn  more  about  network¬ 
ing  and  business  matters.)  I’m 
thinking  that  this 
economy  is  a  good 
time  to  do  it.  What 
areas  should  I  focus 
on  that  would  give 
me  a  leg  up  when 
the  economy  turns 
around?  Information 
security  is  a  great  field  of  study  be¬ 
cause  all  organizations  are  dealing 
with  security  issues  on  some  level. 
Even  companies  that  aren’t  focusing 
on  building  a  security  function  -  and 
most  of  them  are,  given  the  visibility 
and  liability  of  security  breaches 
-  have  to  deal  with  compliance 
issues  of  some  type,  and  achiev¬ 
ing  compliance  typically  involves 
layering  in  control  processes  or 
technology  that  requires  some  de¬ 
gree  of  security  knowledge.  Further, 
technical  security  work,  such  as 
vulnerability  assessment,  intrusion 
detection  and  forensics,  requires  a 
specialized  skill  set  that  commands 
a  compensation  premium  at  most 
companies. 

Burnette  can  be  reached  at 
mark@markburnette.com. 


COMPUTERWORLD.COM 

O  QUESTION? 

If  you  have  a  question 
for  one  of  our  Premier 
100  IT  Leaders,  send 

ittoaskaleader@ 

computerworld.com, 

and  watch  for  this 
column  each  month. 
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BEST  PLACES 


TO  WORK  IN  IT  2009 

Take  this  opportunity  to 
show  why  your  company 
is  an  employer  of  choice 
to  the  IT  community! 

Over  1,000,000  qualified  IT 
professionals  will  be  looking 
to  this  must-read  issue  for 
future  career  opportunities. 

Don’t  miss  out  on 
Computerworld’s  biggest 
and  most  anticipated  career 
issue  of  the  year! 

Issue  Date:  June  15th 
Space  Deadline:  June  1st 

For  details  contact: 

Dawn  Cora  at  508-820-8133 

dawn_cora@idgcommunications.com 


Trinity  Consulting  seeks  system 
analysts,  s/w  engineers,  DBA,  IT 
Managers  to  customize 
applications  per  using  Java,  J2EE, 
.NET,  Cognos,  SAP,  Oracle  etc. 
Require  MS  or  BS  w /  exp.  Travel 
required.  Please  contact 

bikki@trinity-world.com.  EOE 

IT  Professionals  (program/ 
system  analyst,  software 
engineer,  DBA)  wanted  by  Thine 
Systems  to  handle  IT  projects 
using  VB,  Oracle,  Java,  J2EE, 
Weblogic,  Websphere,  SAP,  etc. 
Require  MS  or  BS  w /  exp.  Travel 
required.  Please  contact 

bikki@thincsys.com.  EOE 


Labor 

Certification 

Ads 


Are  you 
an  individual, 
agency  or  law 
office  needing  to 
place  ads  to 
fulfill  legal 
requirements? 


Let  us  help 
you  put  together 
an  efficient,  cost- 
effective  program 
that  will  help  you 
place  your  ads 
quickly  and  easily. 


For  more  details, 
contact  us  at: 

800.762.2977 


IT 


careers 


IT  Professionals  -  Broadridge 
Financial  Solutions  is  looking  for 
senior  technical  directors  and 
technical  consultants  (Jersey 
City,  NJ),  director  of  production 
(Peabody,  MA),  senior  and  lead 
programmer  analysts  (Hingham, 
MA,  San  Francisco,  CA,  Wheat 
Ridge,  CO,  and  New  York  City, 
NY)  and  senior  business  analysts 
(New  York  City,  NY),  senior  data¬ 
base  administrator  (Wheat 
Ridge,  CO)  and  for  quality  assur¬ 
ance  analysts  (Jersey  City,  NJ). 
Offered  positions  require  a  mas¬ 
ter's  and  bachelor's  degree  and / 
or  work  experience  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  or  in  alternative  occupation, 
any  suitable  combination  of  edu¬ 
cation,  training  and  work  expe¬ 
rience.  Resumes  to  Broadridge 
HR  by  fax  to  212-591-6623  or  e- 
mail  Hiringlnfo@aol.com  EOE 


Eldorado  Computing  Inc  has 
multiple  openings  for  the 
following  professional  positions 
at  its  office  in  Phoenix,  AZ  office. 

1.  Technical  Analyst  -  Review 
system  and  develop  migration 
tools.  2.  Systems  Specialist  - 
Analyze  sys  w/solution  to 
improve  its  capabilities. 

Must  have  Bachelor  or  Master 
or  equivalent  &  prior  exp  in  job 
offered  or  related  field.  Edu/exp 
reqs  vary  depending  on 
position  level/type.  May  require 
travel/relocation.  Please  send 
resume,  salary  history  and 
position  applied  for  to 
recmitment@mhs.mphasis.com 
or  5353  N  16th,  Suite  400, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85016  Attn:  HR.  w / 
Ref.CW0409 


Sr.  Software  Developer  - 
Engage  in  full  life-cycle  s/ware 
dvlpmt  of  internet  &  client/ 
server  GIS  mapping  applies  in 
a  team  envrmt.  Req’s  incl. 
Master's  in  Comp  Sci  or  rel. 
field  or  eqv.  &  working  knowl  of 
dvlpg  &  maintaining  web  & 
Windows-based  GIS  mapping 
applies,  SQL/Server,  &  Active 
Directory.  Resume  to: 
IntraSearch,  Pat  Sailing,  5340 
South  Quebec  St.,  300S, 
Greenwood  Village,  CO  80111. 


Didn’t  find  the 
IT  career 
that  you  were 
looking  for? 


Check  back  with  us  weekly 
for  fresh  listings  placed 
by  top  companies 
looking  for  skilled 
professionals  like  you! 


iTcareers 


Software  Engineer,  Systems. 


Woodstock 

GA.  Dvlp 

mkt 

integration 

algorithms 

for 

automated  demand  response/ 
real-time  price  energy  cntrl 
programs.  Bach's  +  1  yr  exp  or  1 
yr  exp  as  Sr  Web  Dvlpr.  Send 
resume  to:  Linda  Johnston,  RTP 
Controls  Inc.  250  Churchill  Ct, 
Unit  100,  Woodstock  GA  30188 


IT  careers 


Apollo  Group  located  in  Phoenix, 
AZ  has  multiple  openings  for  IT 
professionals.  Specific  skill  sets 
needed  include: 

•  .Net  developers  JO-OIO 

•  JAVA/J2EE  JO-020 

•  Data  warehousing  developers 
JO-030 

•  Oracle  Developers/DBA  JO-040 

•  Quality  Assurance  Analysts 
JO-050 

•  Systems  Administrators  JO-060 
•Web-based  Developers 

JO-070 

•  Business  Analysts  JO-080 

•  PeopleSoft  JO-090 

All  positions  require  at  least 
a  B.S.  degree  in  related  field. 
Some  positions  require  an 
M.S.  degree.  Competitive 
salaries.  Send  resume  to: 
pat.branum@phoenix.edu.  Refer 
to  specific  JO#  for  consideration. 
Applicants  must  have  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 


Innowave  Technology,  LLC  is 
seeking  a  Software  Consultant  in 
Oracle  Technology  for  office  in 
Irvine,  CA.  B.Sc.  or  equivalent  in 
engineering  or  related  field  and  3 
years  of  work  exp.  in  oracle 
technology  products.  Salaried/full 
time  position.  For  details  about  this 
&  other  job  opportunities,  please 
visit  www.innowavetech.com. 
Please  mail  CV  &  salary 
requirements  to  2151  Michelson 
Drive  #230,  Irvine,  CA  92612  or 
fax  to  949-223-6428 


Computer  Professionals  for  NJ 
based  IT  firm:  Sr.  Level:  IT  Manager, 
MIS  Manager,  ITS  Director,  Project 
Manager  needed  to  plan,  direct, 
coordinate  activities  in  such  fields 
as  electronic  data  processing, 
information  systems,  systems 
analysis  &  computer  programming. 
Jr.  Level:  Programmer  Analysts, 
Software  Engineers,  Systems 
Analyst  to  Develop,  create  & 
modify  general  computer 
applications  software  or  specialized 
utility  programs.  Analyze  user 
needs  and  develop  software 
solutions.  Apply  w/2  copies  of 
resume  to  JSMN  International, 
lnc.591Summit  Ave,  Suite  #  522 
Jersey  City  NJ  07306 


Sr  &  Jr  Software  Engineers. 

Multiple  positions  in  NO  VA  & 
other  sites.  Design  &  develop 
Data  Warehousing  &  other 
applns  using  client  server 
technology.  May  Req  Travel.  BS 
or  MS  in  CS,  Engg(any)  or  rel  w / 
2-5  yrs  exp.  Skills  such  as  Ab 
Initio,  HP  Unix/Linux,  Oracle/ 
Teradata.  Send  resumes 
to  Avaron,  Inc.  2325  Dulles 
Corner  Blvd,  #500,  Herndon, VA 
20171. EOE. 
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TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


A  Little  Too  Smart 
For  Its  Own  Good 

It's  the  1990s,  and  this  IT  pilot 
fish  works  for  a  wholesale 
distributor.  “We  shut  down 
on  Sundays  but  otherwise  ran 
pretty  much  24  hours  a  day,” 
fish  says.  “We  came  in  one 
Monday  morning  and  found 
the  computer  room  baking 
the  equipment  at  100-plus 
degrees.  The  air  conditioning 
unit  had  died.  Some  equip¬ 
ment  was  smart  enough  to 
power  down.  Other  equipment 
fried.  We  didn’t  understand 
why  no  automatic  call  had 
gone  out  to  us  about  the  prob¬ 
lem.  After  a  bit  of  checking, 
we  found  that  the  new  phone 
switch  was  smart  enough 
to  take  itself  down  when  the 
temperature  got  too  warm. 


Unfortunately,  it  did  so  before 
the  emergency  sensor  was 
triggered  and  tried  to  call  us. 
Within  a  week,  we  had  a  dedi¬ 
cated  phone  line  that  didn’t  go 
through  the  ‘smart’  switch.” 

That  Would  Explain  It 

This  pilot  fish  is  pretty  new  to 
the  help  desk  when  he  gets 
a  call  from  a  user  who  can’t 
connect  to  the  corporate 
VPN  from  home.  “He  was 
using  one  of  our  laptops, 
so  I  went  through  the  usual 
troubleshooting  steps  and 
determined  that  it  was  the 
Internet  connection,”  says 
fish.  “He  swore  that  his  other 
computers  could  access  the 
Internet  fine  and  that  it  must 
just  be  the  crappy  work  lap¬ 
top.  I  finally  got  him  to  check 


one  of  his  home  PCs  and,  lo 
and  behold,  no  Internet  ac¬ 
cess.  He  was  getting  an  IP 
address  from  his  router,  and 
the  wireless  signal  was  good, 
so  I  suggested  checking  the 
cable  modem.  He  stepped 
away,  then  came  back  a  few 
minutes  later  to  say,  ‘The 
cable  modem  is  out,  and  the 
TV  is  all  fuzzy.  And  I  saw  my 
wife  out  back  with  the  hedge 
clippers.’  Maybe  our  laptops 
aren’t  that  bad  after  all.” 

Thanks,  Kiddo 

Consultant  pilot  fish  gets 
-  “on  rare  occasions,”  he 
says  -  good  reviews  from 
his  clients.  “This  one  client 
must  have  been  so  utterly 
impressed  that  he  told  his 
daughter  about  how  I  quickly 
and  correctly  solved  one  of 
his  problems,”  says  fish.  “And 
since  they  were  at  the  same 
university,  his  daughter  told 
my  daughter.  To  which  my 
daughter  commented:  ‘Are 
you  sure  he’s  talking  about  my 
father?”’ 


■  This  week  marks  exactly  10 
years  since  Sharky  started  re¬ 
telling  your  true  tales  of  IT  life.  i 

Hard  to  believe  anybody  could 
spend  that  much  time  hanging 
around  a  water  cooler.  Sharky 
wants  to  thank  his  friends  who  J 

have  helped  over  the  years: 

Steve,  Frank,  Sami,  Mitch, 

Paul,  Tom,  Maryfran,  Sharon, 
Linda,  Jamie,  Michele  and  the 
gang  down  at  Bob’s  Poolroom. 
Special  thanks  goes  to  all  the 
stalwart  pilot  fish  who  have 
told  me  their  stories  but  must 
remain  nameless  —  so  they 
can  remain  employed.  Want 
to  join  them?  Send  your  tale  to 
sharky@computerworld.com. 

I’ll  file  off  the  identifying 
marks,  and  you’ll  score  a  sharp  > 
Shark  shirt  if  I  use  it. 

I  COMPOTERWORLD.COM  \ 

O  TIRED  OF  BUNGLING  BOSSES 

and  clueless  co-workers? 

Swim  on  over  to  Shark  Bait 
and  share  your  tales  of  woe. 

sharkbait.computerworld.com 

0  CHECK  OUT  Sharky's  blog,  browse  the 
Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  tank  home 
delivery  at  computerworld.com/sharky. 
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■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


The  95%  Question 


LET’S  FORGET  ABOUT  the  software  from  that 

Oracle-Sun  deal  for  a  moment  (see  story,  page  10).  Yes, 
Oracle  loves  Java  and  Solaris  —  Oracle’s  middleware 
depends  on  Java,  and  lots  of  Oracle  databases  run 
on  Solaris.  And  yes,  Oracle  will  tolerate  MySQL.  OpenOffice, 
VirtualBox  and  other  Sun  software  products?  We’ll  see. 

But  all  told,  that’s  5%  of  Sun’s  sales.  What  about  the  hardware? 


If  you’re  a  Sun  custom¬ 
er,  that’s  probably  what 
you’re  worried  about. 
You’ve  spent  plenty  on 
Sparc  servers  and  maybe 
shelled  out  something  for 
storage,  tape  systems  and 
workstations.  If  it  turns 
out  that  Oracle  wants  to 
remain  a  high-margin 
software  company  and 
quickly  sells  off  the  hard¬ 
ware  lines,  you’ll  sudden¬ 
ly  have  some  expensive 
decisions  to  make. 

Sure,  Oracle  says  it 
“plans  to  grow  the  Sun 
hardware  business . . . 
protecting  Sun  custom¬ 
ers’  investments  and  en¬ 
suring  the  long-term  vi¬ 
ability  of  Sun’s  products.” 
That’s  from  Oracle’s  of¬ 
ficial  FAQ_on  the  buyout. 

But  it’s  a  little  hard  to 
believe.  After  all,  Oracle 
is  a  software  company 
that  has  just  dabbled  now 
and  then  in  hardware. 
And  these  days,  comput¬ 
ing  hardware  is  not  an 
attractive  business.  Low 
margins.  Slow  growth. 


Brutal  competition. 
Hardware  is  a  commodi¬ 
ty,  and  Oracle  has  worked 
hard  to  make  it  so. 

Besides,  why  would 
Oracle  want  to  keep  — 
and  invest  in  —  a  money¬ 
losing  business  that  puts 
it  in  direct  competition 
with  HP,  one  of  its  most 
important  partners? 

I’ve  got  no  inside  infor¬ 
mation  on  that  one.  But  I 
know  this:  Larry  Ellison 
loves  appliances. 

Look,  here’s  Ellison  on 
the  merger:  “Oracle  will 
be  the  only  company  that 
can  engineer  an  inte¬ 
grated  system  —  applica¬ 
tions  to  disk  —  where  all 
the  pieces  fit  and  work 
together  so  customers 

■  No  assembly 
required.  Minimal 
customization  pos¬ 
sible.  Self -upgrad- 
inp,  self-managing, 
stick-it-in-a-closet 
simple.  Now  that's 
an  appliance. 


do  not  have  to  do  it 
themselves.” 

Most  analysts  assume 
that  means  Oracle  will 
be  able  to  provide  all  the 
pieces  customers  need 

—  just  like  IBM.  A  few 
think  it  means  Oracle  is 
planning  to  offer  an  easy- 
to-manage  midrange  sys¬ 
tem  that  includes  a  data¬ 
base  and  applications, 
modeled  on  what  used 

to  be  called  the  AS/400 

—  again,  just  like  IBM. 
But  what  if  it  really 

means  that  Oracle  wants 
to  build  an  appliance? 

Not  a  database  or  stor¬ 
age  appliance,  like  the 
machines  Oracle  and  HP 
announced  last  fall,  but 
a  true  application  appli¬ 
ance,  built  from  Sparc, 
Solaris,  Oracle  and  ap¬ 
plication  software,  fully 
integrated,  tuned  and 
ready  to  use. 

Say,  for  example, 
PeopleSoft-in-a-box. 

No  assembly  required. 
Minimal  customization 
possible.  Self-upgrading, 
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self-managing,  stick-it-in- 
a-closet  simple. 

Now  that’s  an  appli¬ 
ance  —  not  one  for  cor¬ 
porate  IT  shops,  but  one 
that  would  open  up  an 
entirely  new  market  for 
Oracle:  smaller  custom¬ 
ers  who  would  gladly  pay 
extra  to  avoid  having  to 
master  the  weirdness  of 
enterprise  applications. 

That  would  let  Oracle 
grow  a  hardware  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  margins  of 
a  software  business. 

Better  still,  it  wouldn’t 
cannibalize  Oracle’s  cur¬ 
rent  high-end  software 
customers.  It  wouldn’t 
compete  directly  with 
HP.  And  it  could  give 
Sparc  and  Solaris  the 
volume  to  justify  Oracle 
keeping  Sun’s  traditional 
servers  and  other  data 
center  hardware  alive. 

Can  Oracle  do  it?  Will 
Oracle  do  it?  I  don’t 
know,  but  Larry  Ellison 
does  love  appliances. 

He’s  been  trying  for 
years  to  make  appliances 
with  partners  —  but 
without  much  success. 
Now  Oracle  will  own  all 
the  pieces,  including  the 
hardware.  This  time,  it 
just  might  work. 

If  you’re  a  corporate  IT 
shop  with  Sun  hardware, 
pray  that  it  does.  ■ 

Frank  Hayes  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
at  frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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ALTERNATIVE  THINKING  ABOUT  CONTROL  AND  CONSOLIDATION: 


Manage  and  optimize  your  virtual  and  physical  servers 
in  the  same  way  with  HP  Insight  Dynamics  —  VSE. 


When  it  comes  to  IT,  your  universe  is  always  expanding.  Needs  increase, 
resources  are  stretched  and  options  can  be  limited.  But  now,  you  can  rethink 
how  you  control  and  optimize  your  physical  and  virtual  servers  by  integrating 
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